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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





NO “COLD CANVASS” with RELIANCE! 


No trouble in finding prospects, either! 


Mopern sales equipment for in- 


surance selling today .. . is available 








RELIANCE © 


a to Reliance field men through the 





OF SURE WAY 


RELIANCE PROPECE THEM 


Companys unique Lead Service and 





Direct Mail plans. 
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RELIANCE LIFE 


Profit-making advertising with which 
Reliance backs up its men on the 


“firing line” is an essential reason why 





DIONT HEED HER -z they face less buyer resistance. produce 
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a higher proportion of sales to inter- 





views and enjoy greater success and 
prosperity in the business than other- 


wise would be possible. 


AND HIS ARM WAS 
SOLD BY THE SHER 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Again Acacia Leads 


|* a public address recently, the president of one of our large insurance 
companies said, 


“I think we will agree that there is a growing number of company executives who are 
not fully satisfied with the usual agency contracts today. We do hesitate to change 
because of competitive conditions.” 


Regardless of competitive conditions, Acacia believes that mere production 
should not be considered; that agency contracts should be based on the best inter 
ests of policyholders as well as the best interests of the permanent producing agents. 


These are the principles which underlie and were built into Acacia’s ideal agency 
contract in 1923. Ask any agent of this Company if he would go back to the old 
standard contract! 


Our contract provides: 


Commissions Standard first year commissions, with additional compensa 
tion for policies of $5,000 and up. 

Salary A monthly salary, increasing with each succeeding year, based 
on the increasing amount of business the agent has in force; 
instead of the usual nine or ten year renewals. 

Bonus A bonus, every six months, for quality business, which in 
creases in rate and size with the quantity and quality of the 
business. 

Old Age Income Provision for a continuation of earnings with progressively 
less work, during old age. 

Disability Protection against partial disability, temporary or permanent 

Protection total disability. 
Income to An income or pension to the survivors, in case of the agent's 
Survivors death. 


Acacia does not want any company’s agents. We publish this advertisement 
merely to advise the insurance world that Acacia has the agent's contract which 
present-day conditions seem to necessitate. 


Acacia believes that a lapsed policy is a loss to the man who held it, to the agent 
who wrote it, and to the company which issued it. For years, Acacia has promoted 
and lived up to this principle, which is printed on its stationery and literature, 

“Do not lapse your policy in any other old-line company to take one in Acacia. Do not 


lapse vour policy in Acacia to take one in any other old-line company. You lose in either 


case. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States in 1869 








WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


Fifty-seven Branch Offices Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
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Prize Winning Campaign 
Helps Agents of F. & G. Fire 


— judges of the Direct Mail Advertisers Association had a big 
responsibility. Sales help material from all over the country was 
spread out before them at their annual convention. They were called 
upon to choose the best. They chose the blotter campaign which the 


F. & G. Fire recently mailed to its agents and brokers. 


Now, the prize itself is not important, much as we appreciate it. 
The important thing is that these blotters have done a real job. Each 
of the 24 carried a simple, direct suggestion for increasing sales. 

This same basic thought inspires the many letters and folders we 
prepare for your use. They are sales-minded . . . prepared to help agents 


and brokers turn prospects into policy-holders. 


These Loca/-Agency-Minded Com- 6 oo > Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
panies originated the slogan, 5 GIT 12.» surety, fire, automobile and inland 
x 
“Consult your Agent or Broker as Me ma Tain emsian tines through 11,000 
afit }. 
you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” AXES Tay Agencies. 
rr 


Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corporation 


which is affiliated with 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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This Week : 


ANNUITIES 
{| Through sunshine and rain, through depres- 
sion and prosperity, annuities stand up. 
Years and years after the Christmas Club 
funds have been spent. N. B. Keyes asks 
the insurance world “Why Not Annuity 
Clubs?" His article is printed on pages six 
and seven. 
* * * 


SELL 


| There would be very few people dispute 
the contention that not one salesman in 
America knows it all. An idea here will 
mean a sale there, and if there isn't an idea 
here, pretty soon there's "No Sale" there. 
This sales philosophy is the principal reason 
for the featuring of William J. Bradley's 
masterful argument on sellng insurance for 
specific needs. See page ten. ° 


* * * 


HISTORY 


{| The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany's doorways are featured on the front 
cover of this issue. On page fifteen, the his- 
tory of the company is outlined. A history 
of which the present directors may well be 
proud. 

* * «* 


EASY 

| It is just as easy to cultivate and main- 
tain good habits as bad habits, Walter Cluff 
says. In fact, easier. Read his short essay 
on “Right Thinking.” It's important. 


* * * 


Next Week: 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


| A review of the agency situation during 
the past year is an important feature of The 
Spectator next week. Clayton G. Hale, too 
well known to our readers to need further 
introduction, will discuss the fire and casual- 
ty experience in the field during 1932. 

* * 


DOORWAYS 


| For the first time since the Doorways to 
Protecton series was begun we go to the 
Far West. The Head Office of the Fireman's 
Fund Group will be pictured and described. 


A Test of Character 


OOKING back over the past three years, the observer might find 
the central force of depression directed rather against institu- 
tions and enterprise than against the individual. Of course, in 

the disintegration of organizations, individuals have suffered. After 
the years of pressure, those corporations which through their in- 
herent worth, sound basic structure and efficient management have 
carried through, can view the months to come with something of 
assurance. 

On probation now are individuals. They must justify their con- 
tinuance as worthwhile members of the time-tried institutions they 
serve. They must prove by their determination and diligence their 
right to future attachment. Life insurance executives and agents 
are among the many individuals who must prove now their worth. 

Life insurance in the affairs of the nation is marked for a more 
important role. Backed by sound finances it permits a program to 
provide for every material want of man. It gives protection for the 
future. It offers a vehicle for savings and investment. It accords a 
way to establish, during productive years, definite incomes for the 
unproductive years. 

Life insurance agents thus armored must approach their work 
with courage and confidence. They must not cast their lot with 
luck, ever waiting for something to turn up. By labor, with keen 
eyes and strong will they must turn up things for themselves. For 
luck depends on chance while labor relies on character. Chance 
betokens uncertainty while character indicates faith. 

The life insurance agent who takes council from the rigid tenets 
of Bunyan’s Christian rather than from By-ends’ pronouncement of 
policy will be the one to prosper when times are trying. Christian 
held it his duty to push on his journey regardless of weather, while 
By-ends preferred to wait for wind and tide. Christian hazarded 
all for honesty and principle, while By-ends would take all advan- 
tage to secure wealth and estate. Christian would hold for righteous- 
ness though all men be against him but By-ends was for principle 
in what and so far as the times and his safety would bear it. The 
life insurance agent satisfied of the financial solidity of his institution 
and cognizant of the good that through it he can do, will labor 
unceasingly and with confidence. He will hold withal to high prin- 
ciples and endeavor to do the greatest good 
for the greatest number. He will have no fear 
for what the future has in store. He will | l Y 2 
know that a work well done will bring a just fie : ° 


reward. 
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Can the Annuity be Successfully 
Merchandised by Group Appeal? 





OW that Christmas is past, and 

the Christmas savings funds 

have been put back into cir- 
culation, there comes the time, as it 
inevitably does, when I begin to specu- 
late on Christmas Clubs and other 
similar organized thrift funds. 

By conservative estimate, these clubs 
distribute several hundred millions of 
dollars each December. While the 
amount is only a fraction of the ag- 
gregate life insurance premium income, 
it is still large enough to warrant con- 
sideration. 

While I am without reliable figures 
on the acquisition cost of these clubs 
or savings funds, my impression is that 
it is very low. Any scheme that can, 
in a comparatively few years, impound 
annually several hundred millions of 
dollars, with a bare minimum of ex- 
pense, not only warrants consideration, 
but admiration, and even emulation. 
The question naturally follows, Why 
Christmas Clubs?—and—Why does one 
continue year after year to make his 
monthly or weekly contributions? 


Not Intensively Sold 


Has anyone ever taken the time to 
really sell you the idea or its benefits? 
I don’t recall that I have ever been 
more than casually approached on the 
subject, and beyond an occasional ad- 
vertisement during the holiday season, 
and possibly a printed leaflet with the 
December bank statement, I have never 
noticed any appreciable amount of pro- 
motional effort. 

Without doubt, Christmas is more 
highly commercialized in this country 
than anywhere else in the world. The 
cumulative effect of years of promo- 
tional work and propaganda by the 
mercantile interests has made its ob- 
servance with gifts, or at least cards, 
almost obligatory. A pleasant custom, 
it is true, but when the expense is 
added to other year-end commitments, 
the load is often embarrassing unless 
one is fortified against it. Instalment 


thrift throughout the year was a happy 
solution. 

Whether the banking fraternity fully 
appreciated the urge of which they 
were taking advantage, I do not know. 
However, they capitalized a demand 
ready made by other interests, and uti- 
lized several psychological means to 
their decided advantage. First, they 
gave it a semi-sentimental appeal. They 
also implied that they were organizing 
“clubs,” and played upon man’s instinc- 
tive tendency to band together for his 
common good. Beyond that, they gave 
their clubs a local basis. This may have 
been necessity, but they profited by do- 
ing so, since they were able to get the 
benefit of the force of a good example. 
Communal action is always something 
to conjure with. Despite the enlarged 
viewpoint of the present day, man is 
still dominated by local influences. I 
think we often fail to appreciate the 
powerful influence of our neighbors and 
associates on our conduct. 

The force of a good example is far 
reaching. Such an example—a neigh- 
bor displaying a substantial check sent 
him by the bank to liquidate his Christ- 
mas savings account—first sold me on 
the Christmas Club idea. By the same 
token, a neighbor, in my boyhood, who 
suddenly turned his life savings into an 
annuity, and then proceeded to outlive 
the normal span allotted him by the 
actuarial tables, first brought this form 





ANNUITIES of the 


“It is impossible to fix at what 
period of the World’s history annu- 
ities on lives were first brought into 
practice. The first judicial occasion 
for valuing annuities on lives arose 
in consequence of the Falcidian Law, 
which in B.C. 40 was adopted in 
the Roman Empire; and which de- 
clared that a testator should not 
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By N. B. KEYES 





of protection to my attention. The 
measure of his success was a commu- 
nity topic and a remarkable advertise- 
ment for retirement protection. 

You may have set down these two 
cases of my having been influenced to 
coincidence. Is it also coincidence that 
the annuitant referred to above should 
have purchased his protection because 
an older brother in a nearby town had 
for several years enjoyed an annuity 
of his own? 

The annuity has jumped into promi- 
nence, not for the moment, but because 
of basic conditions. If the long term 
trend of economic affairs can be fore- 
cast, and the increasing average age 
in this country has been correctly plot- 
ted, the annuity promises to play an 
important part in life insurance writ- 
ings for the next decade or more. Con- 
sequently, its merchandising is a sub- 
ject of prime interest to every agency 
office offering this form of protection. 

In promoting any movement, it is of 
incalculable benefit to have live “centers 
of influence” widely scattered at im- 
portant points, and to have them ef- 
fectively organized and directed. The 
centers of influence are already at hand 
in the well-organized agency force of 
the companies. To the advantage of 
the agencies will be any legitimate 
means that will aid them in multiplying 
their effectiveness—that will give them 








the) ROMAN EMPIRE 


give more than three-fourths of his 
property in legacies. It became 
necessary, in the execution of this 
law to value all such legacies as were 
charged upon the succession for 
limited terms, or as annuities for 
life.” 


—Walford’s Insurance Cyclopedia. 
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the means of fully capitalizing on the 
situation by putting across their mes- 
sage to the greatest possible number, 
in the shortest time, and at the least 
possible expense. WHY NOT OR- 
GANIZE ANNUITY CLUBS? 

Is the origin of a payroll the only 
point at which group appeal for pro- 
tection can be effective? Group annu- 
ities, as a companion form of protec- 
tion to group life, group accident and 
health, etc., have made real progress, 
and have been more valuable than gen- 
erally credited as centers of influence 
in the propoganda of protection. 

Is it not possible to extend this group 
appeal (but not necessarily in the form 
of group writings) by banding together 
your annuitants and prospective annu- 
itants? 

The individual sale has been the domi- 
nant means of the wide distribution of 
life insurance protection. While its 
success has been outstanding, this does 
not necessarily mean that there is an 
inherent limitation in this respect, or 
that group appeal is not a desirable 
means to a worthy end. 


A Timely Opportunity 


Just as the bankers seized upon the 
promotional efforts and the propaganda 
of the mercantile interests, so there 
would seem to be an opportunity now 
to capitalize upon the tremendous em- 
phasis placed during the past three 
years on the insecurtiy of most finan- 
cial plans. 

Give your annuitants a rallying point. 
Let them feel that they are part of a 
common cause, and take advantage of 
the immeasurable amount of advertis- 
ing that they can and will give you 
gratis. 

No definite formula for the organiza- 
tion of such clubs is presented in this 
article. One can be written, but I pre- 
fer not to seem to overlook your ingenu- 
ity, so ably demonstrated in the one 
hundred billions of life insurance in 
force. 














With the Editors 


The Lawmakers 


LL over the country the state 
legislatures are in session or 
about to go into session. As usual 
they will exercise one of the great 
passions of Americans, the making 
of new laws. And, they are faced 
with one of the greatest problems 
that ever confronts a government 
or an individual—the securing of a 
sufficient income to meet the de- 
mands that must be met and to 
pay for things already bought. 

Now and then there may be a 
statesman, a great economist or a 
person endowed with rare vision 
and judgment among the men who 
make up the representative bodies 
in our states. But their name is 
not legion. They are, for the most 
part, average men with the per- 
sonal ambitions and prejudices 
that make up the average man. 
Probably, for the most part, they 
are honest men who try in the 
main to think of the common good. 
But even so it is not likely that 
they will always select the most 
capable leader or that they will 
avoid errors in judgment and in 
action. 

Each year the question of insur- 
ance legislation receives the atten- 
tion of such bodies. In the first 
place the insurance companies are 
great reservoirs into which is 
poured tremendous sums of money. 
It is not hidden away. It is not 
difficult to get at. It is a tempta- 
tion to take from this source as 
much as possible. 

There is, too, the demagogue or 
the ignorant person who looks 
with dread upon any accumulation 
of money in which he does not 
appear to have any considerable 
share. Ignorant of the basic 
principles of all insurance he is 
easily convinced that such accumu- 
lations of wealth might better be 
divided, at least to some extent, 
among the public at large than 
simply among that part of the 
public which by its thrift and 
thought of the future has been 
responsible for its accumulation, 
or to those members of that body 
who, because of unforeseen hap- 
penings, are rightly entitled to the 
protection which it provides. 

It is also true that the entire his- 
tory of the insurance business has 
not been without its unpleasant 
features. The disclosures brought 
about by the Armstrong investiga- 
tion shook the faith of the nation 


in the inegrity of the men who 
were directly responsible for the 
great funds entrusted to their care. 
And though that caustic cleansing 
resulted in making life insurance 
a finer thing than it ever was be- 
fore, neither life insurance nor fire 
nor casualty insurance have always 
and everywhere since that time 
been conducted solely by heaven- 
guided philanthropists who think 
only and ever of aiding others. 
Every time suspicion falls upon an 
insurance company the possibility 
that all insurance will be injured 
by the ignorant and prejudiced 
opinions of legislatures is in- 
creased, for public opinion is their 
guide or excuse. 

The companies and the agents’ 
organizations will as usual do their 
best to see that the lawmakers do 
not oppress them too greatly with 
unfair taxation and_ ridiculous 
regulations. But the public, whose 
voice is usually little heard until 
its interest and comforts are deeply 
affected, may well influence the 
action of the men they have en- 





EACH DAY 

—Each day, the rails of our great 
transportation systems are being 
worn down by the thousands of 
trains that are thundering in all 
directions. 

—Each day, the motors of millions 
of automobiles that are speeding 
along our highways and byways 
are becoming worn down and out 
and approaching obsolescence. 

—Each day, the sun and wind and 
rain and snow are beating upon 
our roofs and causing deteriora- 
tion and decay. 

—Each day, the pots and pans and 
kettles and things under those 
roofs are falling prey to the ever- 
active tyrant—Wear. 

—Each day, new babies are being 
born to be fed and clothed and 
cared for and educated up to 
their three score and ten years of 
existence. 

—Each day, the requirements of 
our people are getting heavier 
and the vacuum of replacement 
greater. 

—Each day we are nearer the be- 
ginning of a great and overwhelm- 
ing industrial activity. 

EVERIT B. TERHUNE. 








trusted to enact and enforce their 
wish in the form of laws. 

Perhaps never before has the 
public been made so aware of the 
value and of the vital necessity of 
sound insurance during three years 
of want and misery. 

If this public, the insured who 
number millions, would show its 
interest in some of the countless 
bills pertaining to insurance that 
will be presented in the state legis- 
latures, and is properly informed 
as to which were for its benefit and 
which the contrary its voice might 
well have a most decisive effect in 
preventing further exploitation of 
the insurance companies and the 
agents and, in the long run work- 
ing, of course, to its own great dis- 
advantage. 





Valuations 


OME years ago a _ famous 

showman, one who had been 
successful, passed on to posterity 
this advice: “Dumm it up!” 
Bring your gags down to the 
level of fourteen-year-old intelli- 
gence. We sometimes wonder if 
this idea has not permeated the 
insurance business to a point of 
disadvantage. Maybe the cus- 
tomer knows more than you give 
him credit for. He might have 
been in the business—and, con- 
sidering the annual turnover in life 
agency personnel, the chances are 
very much in favor of the thought. 

Try this on the next customer: 
“You know more about your own 
problems than I do; you know how 
insurance might help to solve 
them.” Assume from the start 
that the prospect is at least as 
smart as you are. Then, if needs 
are known by you, and appreciated 
by the client, you will get together. 





Worth Remembering 


WIGHT W. MORROW said 

something about our well- 
advertised depression which, in 
spite of the most utter defeatest 
propaganda now current, is worth 
remembering. “The depression 
will be over six months before 
anyone knows about it.” The big 
job, some might figure, would be 
to call the turn. Those who pos- 
sess something of Mr. Morrow’s 
vision, and courage, are quietly 
and persistently forcing that 
dreamed-of six months nearer by 
their own efforts. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Tabulation of the underwriting and 
investment profits and losses of 100 
leading casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous insurance companies for the 
ten year period 1922-1931. shows a 
total net underwriting loss of 1.3 per 
cent. 





Tho Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago closed the year 
1932 with a record of more new life 
insurance written, more new policy- 
holders insured and more total in- 
surance in force than in any previous 
year. 





The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany appoints James Elton Bragg, di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Training 
Division of New York University, to 
head new agency in New York City. 





The Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
increases its capital $150,000 to 
$750,000 and adds $350,000 to its 


surplus. 





Directors of the Equitable Fire In- 
surance Company, of Charleston, S. 
C., declare the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent and an extra 
dividend of | per cent, payable Jan- 
uary 2. 





Horace K. Corbin, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., becomes a 
director of the American Insurance 
Company of Newark. 





Court confirms final reports clos- 
ing liquidations of the United States 
branches of Moscow Fire Insurance 
Company, of Moscow, and Second 
Russian Insurance Company, of Petro- 
grad. 





Ruling of the New York Insurance 
Departmen? on workmen's compensa- 
tion rates allows schedule that will 
produce an average estimated in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. 





The Central Index Bureau for cas- 
ualty insurance companies in Greater 
New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, begins to function in the filing 
of liability claims. 





The Maryland Casualty Company 
elects J. Henry McManus, agent at 
Hartford, to the board of directors 
in vacancy caused by the death of 


W. M. McCormick. 





The American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., is given a 
strong rating by examiners of the 
state insurance department 





The State National Life Insurance 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., moves to 
new home in the State National Life 
Building at Eighth and Market streets, 
St. Louis. 





The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is elected to 
membership in the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 
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At least $25,000,000 lost by companies due 


to cancellation, says fire executive. 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 























O the long list of ills and errors which 

have, rightly or wrongly, been blamed 

on Prohibition, must be added a mistake 
which appeared in this column last week. In 
a compilation of the factors contributing to 
the 20.1 per cent compensation rate increase 
requested of the New York Department by 
the National Bureau companies, the allow- 
ance for increased medical costs was set 
down as “3.2.” The correct figure is 3.8, 
whereas “3.2” is, of course, the percentage 
of alcohol in the proposed 1933 legitimate 
beer. As both the prohibition and the com- 
pensation problems are complicated enough 
when considered individually, we regret 
throwing them in together for the further 
confusion of our readers, although in passing 
we might say that personally we are ready 
to stand by “3.2” as the factor for medical 
cost trends if the Government will, in turn, 
accept 3.8 as the alcoholic content of beer. 


Frankly, the whole situation has given us such a 
hangover that we are willing to call the entire table 
a typographical error and start all over again. We 
are cunning enough this time to present an imposing 
formula which completely avoids the obnoxious 
“3.2.” If you are still interested in what the com- 
panies asked for and did not get, consider the 
following: 

1.047 x 1.043 x 1.10 = 1.201 

Freely translated, this means the medical factor, 
times the contingency factor, times the wage allow- 
ance equals 20.1 per cent which, unfortunately, rep- 
resents neither the granted increase in compensation 
rates nor the percentage of alcohol in legitimate beer. 





Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


Tho Research Committee on Social 
Trends, appointed by President Hoov- 
er in 1929, delivers gloomy report on 
three-year survey of American life 
and warns against drift in social pur- 
pose; 





Tho Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration of New York State re- 


ports some $62,000,000 expended 
from public funds in the year ended 
November |, 1932, and places the 


total of jobless at !,750,000. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune, closed Tuesday at 
109.13 and closed Saturday, Decem- 
ber 31, at 110.32. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Tuesday at 21.79 and closed 
Saturday at 23.15. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Tuesday at 74.40 and closed Saturday 
at 75.37. 





Chicago prices for May and July 
wheat made new low levels early in 
the week, the market closing steadier 
and apparently well liquidated. 





The steel industry closes a poor year 
with operations at a low point of 
between 13 and 14 per cent of ca- 
pacity and an indefinite outlook for 
1933. 





Contracts awarded for construc- 
tion in 37 eastern states during the 
period from December | to December 
15, 1932, were valued at $42,146,600, 
as compared with $50,990,300 for the 
similar period in November, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 





United States shipping shows gain 
in 1932 and now carries one-third of 
American foreign commerce by value 
and 40 per cent by volume. 





Class | railroads on December | 
had 265,239 freight cars in need of 
repair, or 12.6 per cent of the number 
on line, a decrease of 2,931 cars be- 
low the number in need of repair on 
November I. 





Cotton futures displayed an up- 
ward trend during the greater portion 
of last week and closed with net gains 
of 9 to II points. 





American industry, as expressed in 
terms of current market prices, has 
been deflated on the average of 8212 
per cent from the exaggerated price 
levels of the bull market, according to 
compilations by Jackson Bros., Boesel 


& Co. 





Only $82,535,000 or 18 per cent of 
loans floated by the Canadian gov- 
ernment and the provinces and mu- 
nicipalities of the Dominion in all 
markets in 1932, was placed in the 
United States capital market, as com- 


pared with $113,854,000 in 1931. 
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Vake the Approach a Thing of Definiteness 


O the average man life insurance, 

when presented in the form or plan 

of a policy, is a very intangible, 
indefinite thing. He is not the least 
interested in the mathematics of life 
insurance. Telling him what life insur- 
ance is will never sell it to him. The 
only thing that will change him from 
a prospect to a policyholder is a defi- 
nite, clearly visualized conception of 
what life insurance can and will do to 
protect his interests and the welfare 
of his dependents. Hence, life insur- 
ance cannot serve its true, fundamental 
purpose until it is definitely applied to 
the needs of the individual. 

There is today a distinct conclusion 
in the life insurance fraternity that the 
main requisite for successful salesman- 
ship is the ability to discover the need 
for protection, and to then vividly por- 


tray the excellent and positive manner 
in which life insurance alone can guar- 
antee the fulfillment of a man’s finan- 
cial needs and desires. The agent must 
be able to see clearly and tell plainly 
just how life insurance will play a very 
important part in the fundamental 
plans that a man desires to fulfill. He 
must have the ability to place himself 
in his client’s position, and then to make 
his client realize that, right now, he 
needs and wants life insurance more 
urgently than anything else his dollar 
will buy. The average man is continu- 
ally confronted with a veritable army 
of needs, hopes and desires, all clamor- 
ing for his dollar, and the task of the 
agent is to convince him that the im- 
mediate purchase of life insurance will 
mean more to the prospect’s security, 
happiness and peace of mind. 


Selling 


Protection 


For 


pecific Needs— 


By 


WILLIAM J. BRADLEY 


Publicity Manager, 


Home Life Insurance Company of America 


It is now universally recognized that 
life insurance holds a very important 
place in the social and economic welfare 
of civilization. There must be some 
cause for this effect, and it is found in 
the fundamental purposes of life in- 
surance which alone justify its impor- 
tant role as an indispensable factor in 
the economic and social world. There 
are four fundamental purposes of life 
insurance: (a) the payment of all 
debts that mature at death; (b) the 
unencumbered ownership of a home for 
the family, or its cash equivalent; (c) 
the assurance to the family of some of 
the comforts which the husband was 
pleased to give; (d) an old age fund 
for the insured. The successful agent 
must ever keep these four fundamental 
purposes in mind, for his success de- 
pends mostly on fitting life insurance 
exactly to the needs of his clients and 
making it fulfill its fundamental pur- 
poses. 


Why Men Buy Insurance 


Why do men buy life insurance? 
They buy life insurance in response to 
impelling influences which originate in 
the instinctive desires of their hearts 
to perpetuate their homes and business, 
to guarantee the education of their 
children, to guarantee an income for 
dependents as long as dependency con- 
tinues and to guarantee the glorious 
privilege of being independent when the 
sunset days of life arrive. In the final 
analysis, men buy life insurance be- 
cause some man loves some woman, 
some little boy or some little girl. The 
more than one hundred billions of life 
insurance in force are positive proof 
that somebody really cares. If nobody 
cared, there would be no life insurance. 
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The human heart has been aptly pic- 
tured as a harp of a thousand strings. 
Life insurance makes its appeal to the 
finest and noblest emotions. It is the 
task of the agent to strike a responsive 
chord in the heart of every prospect. 
He can call to his aid the delicate fin- 
gers of a loving wife, or the tiny fingers 
of a baby’s hand, which clutches the 
heartstrings more tightly than anything 
else in the world. Life insurance deals 
with the finer things of life. It touches 
the delicate and tender sentiments. And 
that is why appeals to the heart are 
always more effective than appeals to 
the intellect or pocketbook. 

Life insurance salesmen may be di- 
vided into two classes. There are those 
of the modern school of thought who 
sell life insurance for a definite, clearly 
visualized purpose; and there are those 
of the old school who sell life insurance 
as an intangible, indefinite thing. They 
speak of the mathematics of life insur- 
ance, of a plan or policy. They sell in 
terms of “insurance” or “more insur- 
ance” or “another policy” or a “$5,000 
special.” Life insurance should be sold 
only to cover needs, and the cleverest 
agent in the world cannot tell how much 
life insurance a man needs until he has 
discussed his client’s financial condition, 
his needs, his hopes, his desires. To go 
to a prospect and say, “Mr. Jones, you 
need $5,000 life msurance” without any 
previous analysis of his financial con- 
dition and responsibilities is an insult 
to his intelligence. 


Don’t Ask for Favors 


Never attempt to sell a policy because 
the prospect is doing you a favor or 
you are out to break a record or it is 
a new policy. Make your sales efforts 
yield satisfied and persistent policy- 
holders, rather than merely applica- 
tions, by telling your prospect what in- 
surance will do, not for you, but for 
him and his family. Tell him, not how 
much it will cost or how much he should 
carry, but how it will guarantee the ful- 
fillment of his needs and desires. Give 
him appealing and sensible reasons why 
he should not only sign the application, 
but also make the initial deposit and 
continue the insurance until the need 
no longer exists. 

And when the time comes—as come 
it will in the life of nearly every policy 
—when the insured begins to weigh the 
value of his protection against some 
pressing financial need, the recollection 
of the purpose of that policy, and the 
mental picture you so vividly portrayed 
of its need and purposes are bound to 
flood his memory and dispel any idea of 
surrender or lapse. It will be of no 
avail to recall that he did you a favor 
by buying it, that it was a special 
policy, or a low-rate policy for these 
vain arguments will long since have lost 
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Suppose a notice appeared in the daily press that on a certain date every 

life insurance company would forever close its doors and never again admit 

a new policyholder, there would be numerous desperate efforts to get in 

before closing time. Tomorrow any man may receive notice that on the 

basis of his medical examination the doors of life insurance are forever 
closed to him. 








their appeal. Sound salesmanship sells 
in terms of needs which cause a policy 
to persist long after its “cost” has been 
forgotten. 

Few men want life insurance as such, 
but every man wants life insurance will 
do for himself and his family, and when 
you talk to him about doing the things 
he wants to do, you are talking a lan- 
guage he can understand. In every 
case then, first find the real motive 
which would impel your prospect to ap- 
ply for life insurance and continue it 
in force until maturity. Then sell him 
a policy best suited to his needs for 
protection. 

Your prospect is not interested in 
your policy or in your name or in the 
company you represent. But he is in- 
terested in a financial plan guaranteed 
to protect his family’s economic welfare. 

To secure his attention and interest 
your thoughts must fall in line with 
his. Your prospect is a human being 
with his mind filled by a thousand and 
one problems. Perhaps he has allowed 
himself to drift into debt; perhaps his 
latest investment looks shaky; perhaps 
the children are of college age and there 
is no money for college; perhaps— 
there are a thousand perhaps in his 
mind, but not one of them concerns your 
policy. 

You are yearning to sell him a policy; 
he is yearning for release and freedom 
from his financial problems. Forget 
your rate book and policy. As one hu- 
man being to another, try as hard to 
solve the economic problems of your 
prospect as you would try to solve them 
if he were your brother. 


Needs vs. Rates 


Any agent can talk policies and rates 
to one prospect after another, and here 
and there in the course of weeks, stum- 
ble onto prospects whom another agent 
has sold but not closed. But it takes 
warm, human, friendly saiesmanship to 
talk and sell in terms of human needs. 

There is no sales resistance to the 
things life insurance does for a man 
and his family—so why not talk about 
these things in your interviews? 

No business yet this week? Nothing 
but turn-downs and put-offs, one after 
the other? 

Do this to help pull yourself out of 
the slumps: Take your prospect cards 
and turn to the card of some prospect 


with whose financial situation you are 
familiar. Put the card before you on 
your desk, and ask yourself the ques- 
tion: 

“What would happen if this man died 
tonight?” 

Answer that question definitely and 
completely. What would happen to his 
home? Would the mortgage be paid? 
Where would his wife and children go? 
Would the oldest boy have to leave 
school and go to work? Would his old- 
est girl be forced to give up her dreams 
of college? Would his aged father and 
mother whom he now supports be 
thrown on the doubtful kindness of 
more distant relatives? 

What would happen to his business 
with times as they are now? Would his 
death cripple the business and ruin all 
he has been building for years? 


Think HIS Problems 

Think about him, his wife, his chil- 
dren, his home, his business. Think of 
his children in the same way you think 
of your children, remembering that he 
loves them as you love your children. 

It won’t be long until you’ll be grab- 
bing your hat and hurrying out to see 
him, and the story you tell him will ring 
with such conviction and earnestness 
that business will result. 

If first you see exactly what will hap- 
pen to his family in case he died tonight 
you'll be able to lead him to see the same 
picture. 

Follow the same plan on prospect 
card after prospect card, and you’ll be 
writing business. 

When an agent sells on price he has 
one argument only. If that argument 
fails to close the prospect, the agent is 
through. But when an agent sells on 
needs, he has a dozen different argu- 
ments, and he has a dozen times as 
many chances to score as the one-argu- 
ment man. Life insurance will now be 
sold more in terms of what it will do 
and less in terms of what it costs. You 
are selling the only commodity that has 
not declined in value during the last 
two years and that has a guaranteed 
value for the next two decades. 

Conditions and times have changed, 
but the power of life insurance to reach 
cut and underwrite life values, com- 
plete financial plans, bring about 
economic immortality hasn’t changed. 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Habits Decrease Resistance 


By WALTER CLUFF 





sé HEN we have prac- 
ticed good actions 
awhile, they become 


easy ; when they are easy, we 
take pleasure in them; when 
they please us, we do them 
frequently; and then, by fre- 
quency of act, they grow into 
a habit.”—Tillotson. 

With few other classes of 
men is there such a poverty of 
good habits as with life insur- 











ance men. Good habits not in 





a moral sense, but a poverty 

of good habits directly bearing 

upon their business procedure. And, with no 
other class of men is it so important that they 
form those good habits of regularity of perform- 
ance. 

In your own experience and your observation of 
others, you have seen this persistent failure to 
perform according to a regular routine or daily 
program. Those who have overcome this have 
added greatly to their efficiency. 

Success is achieved only by consistent and intel- 
ligent efforts along a prescribed and systematic 
course. 

The haphazard, hit or miss, effort among life in- 
surance men has ruined many a good salesman 
and made a complete failure out of men who intrin- 
sically possessed abilities. 

It is perfectly reasonable and natural to con- 
clude that a daily, consistent, and systematically 
arranged program will materially increase efficien- 






cy. Under no other method of procedure can a 
high degree of success be realized. 

In their actual process of formation, there is no 
difference between bad habits and good habits. 
How easy it is to form bad habits. It is just as easy 
to form good habits. The difference between good 
habits and bad habits, success and failure, lies in 
about five per cent of our human actions. 

At birth, we are balanced about equally between 
the possibilities of joyousness and misery, of 
achievement and failure. A littie shifting of weight 
one side or the other means all the difference in the 
world in what we are to be. The formation of 
character habits helps in that shifting. Even one 
good habit may be sufficient to make the difference 
of this five per cent. 

We all naturally seek the line of least resistance. 
All men want to save themselves trouble. Many 
of us think the easiest way to do this is to do noth- 
ing, or as little as possible. But, for the life insur- 
ance man, the easiest way to find the line of least 
resistance is to form the habit of doing as much as 
possible, systematically, regularly and intelligently 
day by day. Habit makes effort lose its resistance. 

Our habits are what we have made them by 
thought forces. We will be tomorrow an expres- 
sion of what we are thinking today, and we are 
today what we have been thinking during all of our 
past yesterdays. 

By the right kind of thinking it is just as easy 
to form the habit of regularity, persistency, and 
industry, which make for efficiency and ease of 
performance, as it is to form those deteriorating 
habits of irregularity and slothfulness that make 
our work so hard, unproductive and uninteresting. 











Sell Specific Needs 


(Concluded from page 11) 


More than ever the need is for con- 
centration upon the things that life in- 
surance will do—backed by the cer- 
tainty that life insurance can and will 
do the things that are promised. The 
problem in selling today is to tie up life 
insurance with life, and to do that we 
must know life as well as life insurance. 

The advanced underwriter should 
never forget when he is in the presence 
of a prospect that he has come to do 
the greatest thing one man can do for 
another. 

We have emerged from an era of 
policy selling into one of selling pro- 
tection for specific needs. In the nar- 
row span of a lifetime, life insurance 
lifts itself from a de luxe funeral 
proposition to a complete financial plan 
underwriting every financial hope and 
ambition. 

The shortest distance between you 
and an application is a well-organized 
sales talk aimed straight at the pros- 
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pect’s greatest need for protection. 
Therefore, think in terms of needs. 
You have a list of names before you 
and they are any man’s prospects. 
You can make them your prospects by 
thinking of each man long and hard, 
asking~ yourself the question, “who 
would suffer financially, if this man 
died tonight?” 

Some agents talk and talk of how 
much the prospect has to pay, instead 
of talking of how much he or his fam- 
ily will get. No man wants to buy a 
policy, but every man wants to buy 
economic independence for himself and 
family. Since that is what men want, 
why don’t we sell it to them? 

Every other salesman who _inter- 
views a man has something to sell him. 
He has come to take his money away. 
But the life insurance agent comes to 
help him save money, and to guaran- 
tee to give him and his family money 
when most needed. The life insurance 
plan puts gold in his pocket when there 
is silver in his hair. 

Talk to your prospect as though it 


were the last time you would ever see 
him alive, for every day is some man’s 
last chance to get insured. Every per- 
son is given at some time or another a 
last opportunity to accept a proposal 
for adequate life insurance. No one 
knows what day is going to be “the 
day” upon which the doors of life in- 
surance will be forever barred against 
him. A man may borrow money to meet 
the premium deposit, but he cannot 
borrow health to meet the rigid re- 
quirements of a medical examination 
for life insurance. 

There is one day in every man’s life 
when he will pass from a healthy man 
to an unhealthy man. One day he can 
get life insurance protection and the 
next day he cannot. Disease is tricky. 
It sneaks up and stabs you in the back 
when you least expect it. The man 
with money and an inclination to in- 
sure his life, but who cannot pass the 
medical examination, is like somebody 
trying to rescue a loved one from a 
burning building on a ladder that won’t 
reach the window. 
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EASIER PROSPECTING 


Does he need it? Can he get it? These first two | 
questions in prospecting must be answered by Fidelity 
agents as well as all other agents. But Fidelity’s lead 
service in most cases answers for its agents the third 
fundamental question of prospecting—can he pay 
for it? 
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Great 
Salesmen 
of 


History 


The Selection is Good 


It automatically separates the wheat from most of the 
chaff. Those who reply for the most part can pay for 
the protection. Thus the most important feature of 
today’s prospecting is minimized for Fidelity workers. 





Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
examples of salesmanship. He first sold himself on the idea INSURANCE COMPANY 


that the world was round—an idea that everyone else in those PHILADELPHIA 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus gave to the world one of its finest 


times thought preposterous. Men laughed at him; they ridi- Walter LeMar Talbot, President 











culed him; they scorned him. But Columbus was not to be 





denied. 
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From maps and charts left him by his father-in-law, he decided 
that a route to the West Indies could be found by traveling 
west. One day his big chance came. Through the interces- 
sion of a monk, Queen Isabella's confessor, Columbus secured 
an audience with the King and Queen and he sold his idea so 
well that Queen Isabella was willing to part with her jewels 


Life Insurance Is the Best 


Investment Because It Is 
Always Worth 100 Cents on 
the Dollar 


in order to finance his expedition. The rest is history. 






Vision, persistence, determination and high 





courage made up the character of Christo- 
pher Columbus. He was a master mariner, 
a master navigator, but greater than 
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these, he was a master salesman. 
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3. Life insurance becomes INCOME 
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income when that becomes neces- 
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SMIELOS Total claims paid 32 years ending 
7 December 31, 1931, $84,293,715.46 
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HE Union Central Life Insurance 

Company was founded at Cincin- 

nati, early in 1867. Its first office 
was in a “back-room” at 19 West Third 
street. It was called “Union Central” 
because at the close of the Civil War 
the word “Union” was dominant in the 
minds of the people and because of the 
“Central” location of Cincinnati, then 
the center of population in the United 
States. 

The company’s first six years were 
not easy years; six years to organize, 
consolidate, and start to grow. Then 
came the “Panic of ‘73-78!” They 
proved their mettle in those trying days 
and the fact that policyholders lost 
nothing has contributed largely to the 
present high regard that the general 
public has for life insurance. 


First Home, 1874 


On Oct. 1, 1874, the company pur- 
chased a small building which it en- 
larged in 1904 and occupied until 1913 
when it moved to its new building at 
Fourth and Vine streets, now the main 
building of the Union Central Life 
group. In 1927, the Annex to the Union 
Central Building, a huge office struc- 
ture, was completed on the former site 
of the old Burnet House, one of the 
country’s historic hostelries. 

The main Union Central building was 
Cincinnati’s first “skyscraper” and it 
still dominates the city’s sky-line with 
its impressive tower rising 495 feet and 
overlooking the Ohio River. This build- 
ing stands on what was one of three 
Indian mounds that were in evidence 
when Cincinnati was first settled. The 
building is 34 stories high, including 
its tower. 

Designed by Cass Gilbert of New 
York, and Garber & Woodward of Cin- 
cinnati, the main Union Central Life 
building was constructed for the exclu- 
sive use of the company ultimately. 
It was planned and constructed under 
the direction of the late Jesse R. Clark, 
who at the time was president of the 
company. In type, it is a fitting suc- 
cessor to the Corinthian Post Office and 
the Romanesque Chamber of Commerce 
and is an adaptation of the Italian Ren- 
aissance to meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican high office building. 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


The Union Central Life, 


Cincinnati 








The first four stories are of white 
marble with heavy rustications, form- 


ing the base of the structure. The ex- 
terior is in ivory white, matt-glazed 
terra cotta modeled in polychromatic 
work. The main shaft rises 34 stories 
above Fourth street, including roof and 
lantern. Just below the roof it is sur- 
rounded by a free-standing colonnade 
crowned with a balustrade. The pyra- 
midal roof is divided into panels of col- 
ored terra cotta. At this point there 
is an observation tower from which 
thousands of visitors have viewed the 
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city and the scenic Kentucky hills be- 
yond the Ohio River. 

The building contains 5,175,000 cubic 
feet. About 9000 tons of structural 
steel were used in its columns, girders 
and beams. Twelve electric traction 
elevators in batteries of six, operating 
at a speed of 700 feet per minute, are 
in service in the main building day 
and night. Express elevators operate 
above the seventeenth floor. 

The fifteenth floor of the main build- 
ing is occupied by President W. Howard 
Cox and other executive officers of the 
company. The presidential suite is con- 
nected with the Board Room, and both 
are reached through a _ bronze-grilled 
doorway. 


Handsome Board Room 


The Board Room, conceded by archi- 
tects to be one of the handsomest in 
the country, was inspired by the library 
of the Cathedral at Sienna, Italy, and 
the Borgia Apartments of the Vatican 
at Rome. The vaulting ceiling has as 
its basis gold lead stenciled in blue oil. 
The four medallions in gold in the cen- 
ter represent the four seasons and are 
surrounded by signs of the Zodiac for 
each respective season. 

The lunettes just above the cornice 
have medallions which portray the dif- 
ferent elements of human activity— 
overland commerce, architecture, min- 
ing, banking, chemistry, physics, mari- 
time commerce, journalism, printing, 
stockraising, building and electricity. 

At either end of the room are small 
horizontal panels to the right and left 
of the lunette representing Night and 
Day and Morning and Evening. The 
lunettes and panels are painted on can- 
vas. 

The Board Room commands a sweep- 
ing view of the Ohio River, and there 
are large doors opening out upon bal- 
conies. There is direct entrance to the 
president’s office on the right and to 
a committee room on the left. 

The Annex to the Union Central Life 
Building, which adjoins the main build- 
ing, was dedicated Jan. 17, 1927. At 
present, it is a 10-story building, but 
it is designed to ultimately be a 29-story 
building. 

(Concluded on page 38) 




















Ve engagement of 
Dorothy Cathles, of Scarsdale, 
to John Kenchington, of Lon- 


. 
\lis 


N vi 
England, has been announce 
the 
Cathles, president of 


don, 
Miss 
lawrence M 
the North 

Company in New York 
ington’s father is actuary of the Wes 


Cathles is daughter of 


keinsurance 
Mr. Kench 


American 


leyan and General Assurance Society 
in England and the two families be- 
came acquainted during the 1927 In 
ternational of Actuaries 
which was held in London that year 
The groom-to-be is engaged in th 


Cr mgress 


brokerage business in that city 


Eddie Dowling 


and his wife, Ray Dooley, recently 
journeyed over to Philadelphia from 
New York to act as god-father and 
god-mother to Elizabeth Deirdre 
Carroll, infant daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Carroll. Mr. Car- 
roll, as reported in last week’s issue, 
recently paid for more than a mil- 
lion in a single day of closing calls 


and this achievement was climaxed 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


with the advent of the eighth Car- 
roll youngster. The baby’s middle 
name, her father avers, was one time 
borne by an “Irish queen, who ruled 
Ireland when Ireland was Ireland.” 





Eddie Dowling, in addition to his 


distinction as a star of the stage and 


radio world, and as Roosevelt cam 
paign worker, is appreciated by Mr 
Carroll for having said seven years 
“Here, buy me a hundred dol- 
lars worth of accident insurance.” 
The sale. started W.C.C. in the in- 
surance business. 
2 + 


ago: 


Eighty-five years 
is the total service recently celebrated 
by two home office employees of two 
New England companies. George W. 
Sanford, head of the Title Depart 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
completed forty-five years, while 
Harold J. Hayward, of the Travelers 
Company, rounded out 
forty years. The latter, a member 
of the general accounting division, is 
one of the seven oldest members of 


Insurance 


the Travelers home office organiza- 
tion. 





The above photo shows home office employees of the Provident Mutual Life 
preparing for delivery of Christmas dinners which were distributed to nearly 


two hundred needy families. 


This is an annual custom with the Provident 


personnel, 
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cCLATCHY, in West Philadel- 
M phia, means “real estate.” Big 
organization — Efficiently managed — 
Rent and sell a lot of homes. So it 
was perfectly natural that I felt flat- 
tered when Walter A. himself invited 
me into the back room. My mental 
reservation was, or words to that effect 
was, “A grand old New Year’s custom.” 
Mr. McClatchy esked me to sit down. 


AS far as New Year’s customs go, I 
soon learned that I’d been living 
Mr. McClatchy 
immediately. 


in a fool’s paradise. 
talked business almost 
“I’m not trying to sell you a house,” 
he said, “but tell me, what is your 
problem today?” I readily admitted 
that my problem finally resolved itself 
into the colossal job of paying rent 
once a month. And, before going 
‘farther with the story, if and when, I 
must admit that he indicated that it 
might be possible to reduce the monthly 
xpenditure by ten dollars and buy a 
house. How he does it is still to be ex- 
plained, but so far it sounds convincing. 


* * * 


URING the course of our conversa- 

tion I confessed that I’d been 
“burnt out” last spring, and without 
any fire insurance. “Do you have your 
furniture insured now?” he asked 
me. “No,” I said. “Please,” he said to 
me, and I went out of the office pos- 
sessed with a thousand dollars worth of 
fire insurance on my furniture. He ex- 
plained to me a little later how he man- 
ages to sell homes and fire insurance. 
“Ask people would they like to buy 
some.” That seems to be the secret 
formula. 


HERE is a moral to this column, in 

the end. McClatchy said to me, 
“No life insurance man has ever sold 
me a nickel’s worth of insurance. I 
bought it.” And the reason he bought 
it was that his own father died owning 
two thousand, and Walter being the 
eldest of seven children. Aside from 
his unquestioned genius as a salesman, 
I like McClatchy’s ideas on insurance. 
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T. J. McComb Now Heads 





Life Insurance 
Trusts Strengthened 





Appellate Ruling in_ Illinois 
Seen as Important 
Precedent 








CHICAGO, Jan. 4.—Life in- 
surance trusts said to total 
approximately $8,000,000,000 
throughout the country were | 


strengthened immeasurably 
in a legal way last week when 
the Illinois appellate court 


upheld the life trust set up 
by Knowlton L. Ames, for- | 
merly owner of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, for the 
benefit of his family. 

The Ames trust, which 
came into being just a year 
ago following his death, was 
for more than $1,000,000 and | 
included policies issued by 
the Mutual Life of New| 
York, the Penn Mutual Life, 
and other life insurance com- | 
panies. The trustee is the} 
Central Republic Bank and | 
Trust Company, now the City | 
National Bank of Chicago. 

The Ames trust was at- 
tacked by Gurnett and Com- 
pany, a brokerage concern, 
for a debt approximating 
$300,000 alleged to be owing 
by Mr. Ames, when they 
learned that his estate con- 
tained less than $50,000. 

The main point hinged upon 
the effectiveness of a trust 
when the trustor or buyer of 
life insurance reserved to 
himself the right to revoke 
the trust and to change the 
beneficiary of the life insur- 
ance. This brought up the 
question of whether a man 
can separate the trust es- 
tate from his general estate, 
which point was upheld by 
both the lower and appellate 
courts. 

Gurnett and Company 
sought to estop payment of 
the life insurance proceeds 
to the trustee. 

The appellate court held as 
follows: 

“There is no allegation 
that any fraudulent purpose 
entered into the agreement 
for the creation of the al- 
leged trust. . . . The conten- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


President of the Great Republic Life, and Okla- 
homa Associates, Purchase Controllng Interest 
in One of lowa's Principal Companies 





An announcement made last Thursday by B. M. 
Kirke, secretary of the Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, discloses the fact that 
a controlling interest in the company has been 


bought by T. J. McComb and 
associates of Oklahoma City, 


| Okla. 


The Royal Union has home 
offices in its own building at 
Grand Ave. and Seventh St., 
and is one of the four largest 
life insurance companies in 
Iowa. 

At a special meeting of 
stockholders and_ directors 
held at the home offices last 
Wednesday and Thursday, 
Mr. McComb was elected 
chairman of the board of di- 
succeeding A. C. 
Tucker. J. J. Shambaugh 
will continue as president of 
the company. 

Mr. Tucker, who formerly 
held the controlling interests 
of the company, will retire 
from management because of 
ill health, it was announced. 

S. A. Apple, also of Okla- 
homa City, was elected treas- 
urer of the company, succeed- 
ing C. E. Dailey, was was ap- 
pointed auditor. 

C. Guy Anderson of Okla- 
homa City was named man- 
ager of the firm’s investment 
department. He will succeed 
F. L. Tucker. 

T. J. McComb has been in 
the insurance business for 
more than thirty years as an 
attorney, consulting actuary 
and executive. 

He is, among other connec- 
tions, president of the Great 
Republic Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, 
Calif., of which Mr. Apple is 
treasurer and Mr. Anderson 
a director. He was at one 
time commissioner of insur- 
ance for Oklahoma. 

The only change made in 
the working machinery of the 
firm at the two-day meeting 





T. J. McComb 


was to reduce 
stock from $2,000,000 
(Concluded on page 25) 


; 





its capital 


to 








Texas Companies 
In Annual Convention 





Judge C. F. O'Donnell New 
President, Succeeding 


R. B. Cousins 





DALLAS, TEx., Jan. 3—At a 
special meeting of the Texas 
Life Insurance Convention 
held here, Judge C. F. O’Don- 
nell was elected president to 
succeed R. B. Cousins, Jr., 
formerly head of the San 
Jacinto Life of Beaumont. 

At the meeting a good 
many matters concerning the 
Texas life companies were 
discussed, chief among them 
the proposal to modify the 
Robertson Insurance Law to 
permit out-of-state companies 
to write business in Texas 
without investing any of 
their reserves on premium 
business in Texas securities. 
While the convention made no 
announcement of what action, 
if any, was taken regarding 
the move to change the law, 
it is presumed it will oppose 
the idea since the members 
represent the Texas life com- 
panies and these companies, 
or most of them, have always 
fought the efforts to change 
the measure. 

A measure has already 
been drawn proposing to 
modify the Robertson law to 
eliminate the clause making 
it mandatory on life compan- 
ies from other states writing 
business in Texas to invest 
75 per cent of their premium 
reserve on Texas business in 
Texas securities. The Asso- 
ciation for the Modification of 
the Robertson law, organized 
some months ago, has carried 
on a pretty extensive drive 
for the modification in all 
sections of the state. The bill 
will be offered in the legisla- 
ture shortly after it convenes 
on January 10. 

One of the bitterest fights 
in the history of the law is 
expected. Some members of 
the legislature have been 
elected on a ticket favoring 
the modification. Those advo- 
cating the change in the law 
will plead that the measure 
has served its purpose and 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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I’m not the 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN, Stranger? 
unknown soldier in this burg by a long shot! 
I see; you think I can’t sell insurance because 
I haven’t many friends or relatives in this town. 
But you’re all wrong, Mister; I don’t have to 
sponge on my friends to get prospects for 
U.C.L. 

Just look at any of our advertisements and 
you'll understand. The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, and The American Magazine are 
all digging up prospects for me—and do they 
work? They do! In fact, they not only dram- 
atize Education policies, but also put real teeth 
in our sales talks on amy plan! 


And as if that weren’t enough, we have still 
another prospect hunter on the job. It’s the 
“Roses and Drums” program on the Columbia 
System every Sunday evening. Drama.... 
. and plenty of tugs at the 


good actors . 
. It’s a real thrill, 


family heartstrings 
Fred. 

In other words, I’m no free-lancer at all, and 
your worry was all for naught. But thanks for 
your interest, Old Man—and keep it up! 


YOUR OLD ROOMMATE, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


>> CINCINNATI << 
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Editor and Salesman 
Swap Professions | 





Don Angell, State Mutual | 
Life Editor, Joins 
Agency Forces 


Donald K. Angell, who for 
the past two and one-half | 
years has been telling the | 
agents of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester how to sell 
in the columns of “Field 
Service,” of which he is edi- 
tor, will pitch his hat di- 
rectly in the production ring 
as he shortly transfers his 


activities from the home of- | 


fice to join Frank W. Pennell, 
the company’s leading gen- 
eral agent for the year 1932, 
in New York City. 

Mr. Angell is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania where he completed 
the work offered by the In- | 
surance Department of the 
Wharton School of Finance | 
and Commerce. 

Replacing Mr. Angell is 
Donald G. Morrison, a former | 
newspaper man, who for the 
past several months has been 
engaged in the 
and personal business under 


| Mr. Pennell in New York. 


| specializing in 


| 


} 


| contract now not only has the 


| institutions. 


| annuity contracts, is contain- 
ed in reports from savings 


| 





| organized where none now 


| 





Western Banks Cut Interest | 


| An event of importance to | 
life 


insurance agents, par- 
ticularly to those who are} 
income and 


banks in Chicago and other 
cities of the West. In many 
cases, interest rates for these 
have been reduced to 2% per 
cent. This enables an even 
more attractive comparison 
than heretofore. The annuity 


benefit of a far greater re- 
turn but as well the backing 
of the soundest of all financial 





Missouri Underwriters 
Organizing 

KaNsAsS City, Mo., Jan. 3 
—Committees from the St. 
Louis and Kansas City life 
underwriters’ associations are 
working on a plan to organ- 
ize a state-wide association 
for Missouri. Through an an- 
nual, state sales congress and 
by other means, such an or- 
ganization will, it is believed, 
benefit out-state town asso- 
ciations, and groups will be 


exist. Ed. G. Murra, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Asso- 


- | 
production | 





ciation, is chairman of the 





Kansas City committee, which 


| is working with a like com- 


mittee from St. Louis. 





K. C. Life Actuary Dies 


Richard M. Webb, actuary 
for the Kansas City Life for 
more than 25 years, died re- 
cently following a long ill- 
ness. He was 57. 





Home Appointment 
in Providence 


C. Lincoln Vaughan, Jr. 
has been appointed General 
Agent for the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New 
York at Providence, Rhode 
Island. Mr. Vaughan has 
been agency supervisor of the 


| E. A. Collett Agency of the 


Penn Mutual Life at Provi- 
dence, and prior to that was a 
successful producer in that 
agency. 





C. L. U. Class Instructor 

Dave Bintliff, manager of 
the Dallas, Tex., branch of 
the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company, has been 
appointed instructor in the 
class dealing with the Prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship for 
the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Several classes are 
offered by the evening school 
of the University in its 
special course for Chartered 
Life Underwriter Candidates. 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 


Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 
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High Points of Financial | 
Independence Work 





Big Life Insurance Event 
of the Year, H. M. 
Holderness Says 





Here are some of the high 
points of the Financial Inde- 
pendence Week (April 17-22) 
movement as outlined by H. 
M. Holderness, chairman of 
the committee. 

(1) Is National in Scope. 

Approximately 300 life in- 
surance companies of the 
United States (and Canada) 
will participate. a 

(2) Represents a Practical 
Ideal for America. 

Ultimate economic and fi 
nancial independence for our 
people (for both the bread 
winner himself and for his 
dependents) is a goal greatly 
to be desired. 

(3) Particularly Timely. 

Present conditions have 
emphasized as never before 
the necessity of making 
proper financial provision for 
emergencies of all kinds. 

(4) Public Acceptance. 

Great strides toward fi- 
nancial independence for the 
largest number of people 
have been made through life 
insurance and its special 
services of retirement in- 
come, endowments, annuities, 
etc., as well as life insurance 
for pure protection. Some 
68,000,000 people now own 
over $100,000,000,000 life in- 
surance backed by some 20 
billion of assets. 

(5) A Great Cooperative 
Movement. 

Financial _Independence 
Week next April will mark 
the greatest cooperative edu- 
cational movement in the his- 
tory of life insurance, in this 
or any other country. The 
thousands of people in life in- 
surance and their 68,000,000 
policyholders should benefit 
greatly, both directly and in- 
directly, through the aims 
and ideals of Financial In- 
dependence Week. 





De Emmet Bradshaw Heads 
Woodmen of the World 


De Emmet Bradshaw was 
elected president of the So- 
vereign Camp of the Wood- 
men of the World Life Insur- 
ance Association of Omaha to 
succeed the late William 
Alexander Fraser, who died 
last November in Europe. 
Mr. Bradshaw is a lawyer but 
has been for several years 
active in Woodmen affairs. 
He was a member of the So- 
vereign executive council for 
many years and now ad- 
vances from the post of gen- 
eral attorney to the presi- 
dency. He is a native of 
Arkansas. 
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N. Y. Life Underwriters’ 


Lecture Course 
“How to make 1933 your 


greatest year” is the theme of | 


a special course sponsored by 
the educational committee of 
the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. The 
course will total 18 hours and 
be divided into three- 
hour sessions on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
Jan. 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19— 
from 3 to 6 p. m. 

The following distinguished 
educators and agents make 
up the faculty: Griffin M. 
Lovelace, second vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life; 
John A. Stevenson, vice-pres- 
ident, Penn Mutual Life; Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, superintendent 
of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life; Ralph G. Engels- 
man, general agent, 
Mutual Life; Leon Gilbert 
Simon, special agent, Equi- 
table Life; Denis Brandon 
Maduro, counsel, Life Under- 
writers Association, and 
James Elton Bragg of the 
New York University fac- 
ulty, who has just become as- 
sociated with the Guardian 
Life. 

Tickets for the course are 
priced at $10 each and may 
be obtained through Ellis M. 
Derby, executive manager of 
the association. 





Health and the Depression 


Are people healthier dur- 
ing times of privation than 
in such periods as when they 
are lulled in the lap of lux- 
ury? Such are the indica- 
tions of a statistical study 
by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., which shows 
that the year 1932 is closing 
with the best health record 
in the history of the Amer- 
ican people. 


A Record Low 


This study shows that the 
many millions of industrial 
policyholders—a group which 
has borne the brunt of un- 
employment and straightened 
circumstances — have _ re- 
corded during the year the 
lowest mortality in the his- 
tory of the company. Con- 
tributing largely to the im- 
proved health rate has been 
the continued decline of the 
tuberculosis death rate and 
the unexpected decline in 
deaths from accidents, espe- 
cially automobile accidents. 
Offsetting these gains is the 
continued rise in the mortal- 
ity from cancer. 





Penn | 


with Health pro- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Northwestern National Life 
Annual Statement 


A record of substantial 
progress in all departments 
during 1932, the 48th annual 
statement of Northwestern 
National Life of Minneap- 
olis was released New Year’s 
Day, again giving the com- 
pany 
the first in the country to 
issue a detailed financial re- 
port for the preceding year. 

Showing gain 
factory in the face of condi- 
tions which brought about 
unprecedented demands upon 
the company in the form of 
policy loans and other policy 
obligations and which made 
the year one of the most dif- 
ficult general business years 
for some time, the statement 


most satis 


the distinction of being | 


Old Colony Case Offers 
Test Suit 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3—Appeal 


| 


of the award of the business | 
of the Old Colony Life In- | 


surance Company to the Life 
and Casualty Company of 


Chicago just filed in the II- | 


linois Appellate Court, also 
will give the first constitu- 
tional test of the Liquidation 
Act of this state. Illinois has 


been operating a_ central 


| liquidation bureau at Spring- 


disclosed the following sig- | 
nificant results: 
Resources (Admitted 
Assets) oe $ 47,114,789 
(Including Cash | 
and U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Bonds of 
$5,131,177.) 
Paid-for Insurance 
in Force 361,719,432 
New Paid-for Busi 
ness During Year 74,348,835 


Capital, Surplus and 


Contingency Re 


serves 4,189,372 
Payments to Policy 

holder ind Ben 

eficiarie During 

Year. (Including 

$2,829,417 cash 

disbursed in new 

policy loans)..... 10,989,293 


Resources increased $1,- 
194,461 during the year, and 
from its income of $12,107,- 
638 the company materially 
increased its cash funds and 
made substantial investments 
in United States Government 


bonds and other 


securities. | 


Cash and government bonds, 


now totalling $5,131,177, rep- 
resent 10.9 per cent of the 
company’s assets. 

Insurance in force  in- 
creased from $360,223,946 to 
$361,719,432, while the year’s 
new business 
gain of 11 per cent over the 
1931 volume. 

The company paid out $2,- 
422.041 in death claims and 
$5,737,834 to living policy- 
holders during the year, and 
in addition disbursed $2,- 
829,417 in cash in new policy 
loans, making an aggregate 
of $10,989,293 disbursed in 
cash to beneficiaries and 
policyholders in 1932. Since 
organization, the 
has distributed to ben- 
eficiaries and policyholders, 
exclusive of policy loans, a to- 
tal of $64,441,539. 

Capital, surplus and con- 
tingency reserves total $4,- 
189,372, and there is now 
$2,048,764 in profits awaiting 
distribution to policyholders. 
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field similar to the New York 
bureau in charge of Alvin S. 
Keys. 

The Old Colony appeal has 
been filed by George D. Kim- 
ball, attorney for Mrs. 
Theresa Stengel, who was 
the original complainant 


| larger 


against the Old Colony in the | 


| suits which finally resulted 
in its receivership. 

The appeal also attacks 
the award to the Life and 


Casualty on the ground that 
it was not the best proposal 
filed with the receivers, Mr. 
Keys and J. A. O. Preus of 
Chicago, who was appointed 
co-receiver. It contends that 
the receivers should have ac- 
cepted the proposal of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Monmouth, 
both because the company is 
than the Life and 
Casualty and on the ground 
that the proposal was con- 
siderably more favorable for 
Old Colony policyholders. 
The Liquidation Act is de- 
scribed as_ unconstitutional 
because it provides that the 
receiver shall be named by 


Elected Director 


Andrew M. Chaffey has 
been elected a director of the 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los 


Angeles, Cal. Mr. Chaffey is 
president of the California 
Bank and also of the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. 














the Director of Trade and 
Commerce, which appointive 
power formerly was exer- 
cised by the courts. The ap- 
peal contends that this is the 
delegation of a judicial func- 
tion to the executive branch 
of the government. 

The appointment 
Preus also is attacked be- 
cause co-receivers are not 
specifically provided for in 
the Liquidation Act. 


of Mr. 
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insurance 
probably than any other. 


“CHAhen VDesterdayp 
Has Tomorrow” 


Men have a way of using “tomorrow” as a shock 
absorber for their consciences. 


“T’ll do it tomorrow” is a phrase the life 
more often 


salesman _ hears 


| Today is yesterday’s tomorrow and few of 
| those who then made such a pledge will 
keep it. 


If your prospect is uninsured or underin- 
sured why not remind him of the warning 
by Shakespeare: 


“Delays have dangerous ends.” 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Baltimore Association 
Seems to Have Won 





Battle for "Reasonable" Fee | 


Going Against the 
Coroners 





3ALTIMORE, Jan. 2.—A sug- 
gestion that copies of the 
city’s official death certificates 
be accepted by life-insurance 
companies in place of special 
coroners’ certificates, has been 
forwarded to the home offices 
of all life concerns operating 
in Maryland, according to 
George S. Robertson, secre- 
tary of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters. 

This change in the life in- 
surance companies’ practice 
was recommended unofficially 
by Attorney General William 
P. Lane, Jr., in response to 
a complaint that beneficiaries 
were required to pay coro- 
ners’ fees, which sometimes 
amounted to $25 or $30, for 
filling out the customary life- 
insurance form be‘ore mak- 
ing their claims. Copies of 
death certificates, Mr. Lane 
said. may be procured from 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
for 50 cents. 


“It may be a month,” Mr. 
Robertson said, “before we 
will hear from all the home 
offices doing business in Mary- 
land. Some may want addi- 
tional questions placed on the 
bureau’s death certificates. 
There are occasional cases 
when there may be some ques- 
tion as to whether a death is 
accidental or a suicide, when 
the insurance companies may 
require more facts than are 
now given on the certificates. 

“However, it may be that 
all the companies will agree 
to accept death certificates 
when presented by benefici- 
aries. In any case, the sliding 
scale of fees charged by coro- 
ners does not seem fair.” 





Provident Agency Merger 


Franklin C. Morss, man- 
ager of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, announced 
the merger of the Rockford 
office of the Company with 
the Marquis Agency of Chi- 
cago as of Jan. 1, 1933. 

Leonard Ellsworth, former 
general agent at Rockford, 
will be associated with Mr. 
Marquis in the firm of Mar- 
quis and Ellsworth. 

The office of the new 
agency will be located at 1601 
Otis Building, 10 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, IIL, 
after Jan. 9. 
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Frank Ehlen Resigns 
Buffalo Life Post 


Frank F. Ehlen has re- 
signed as director of agen- 
cies of the Buffalo Mutual 


| Life Insurance Company. Mr. 





Ehlen joined the company in 
May, 1931, and was ap- 
pointed director of agencies 
in January, 1932. At that 
time the company, formerly 
known as the Buffalo Life 
Association, changed to a 
legal reserve basis, and in its 
successful transformation 
Mr. Ehlen played an im- 
portant part. 

Twenty Years’ Experience 

Mr. Ehlen’s career in the 
life insurance has 
covered a period of twenty 
years. He began as an agent 


| 


business 





in Chicago for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa and _ subse- 
quently joined the Otis Hann 
organization, with whom he 
remained for eleven years, 
being advanced to the post of 
vice-president and field 
supervisor, Later he became 
a special agent for the Co- 
lumbus Mutual Life. Before 
joining the Buffalo Mutual 
Life Mr. Ehlen was with the 
American Insurance Union 
and assisted in the reorgani- 
zation of that company from 
a fraternal basis to an old 
line company. 

In response to an inquiry 
from The Spectator, Mr. 
Ehlen writes from his home 
at 121 Winston Road, Buf- 
falo, that he does not wish to 
divulge immediately his 
future business plans. 
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Strength in Small Policies 


From the new year’s mes- 
sage of President George I. 
Cochran of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life is taken this signifi- 
cant statement: “During the 
year we have written a great 
number of small policies and 
possibly fewer bigger ones. 
This is better for our com- 
| pany and better for you as 
agents because the small poli- 
cies are more apt to be kept 
in force.” In the process of 
rebuilding life insurance con- 
sciousness it might be advis- 
able even for the large pro- 
ducers to rededicate their 
energy to the spread of life 
insurance by devoting some 
of their time to direct canvass 
for policies in the smaller 
| bracket. 








A NEW DECADE OF 
SERVICE AHEAD 
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The Missouri State Life has just entered upon a 
fifth decade of service to its policyholders and field 
representatives. 


The four decades that have passed have been 
marked with many pioneering achievements and 
sound, constructive growth so that today the Com- 
pany ranks as one of the outstanding leaders in the 
great institution of Life Insurance. 


The Company offers liberal agency contracts, 
prompt underwriting service, helpful field coop- 
aE eration with policies to meet every need — Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Life Insurance 











YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


May Be With 
The Colonial Life 


Insurance Company 
of America 


33 Years Incor 
in Business Under 


Over 570,000 People Protected 
By Colonial Policies 


More Than 123 Million Dollars 


Insurance in Force 


rated 1897 
ew Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Fifteen to Age Sixty 


Operating in 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Tell All About Yourself in First Letter 
Here’s A CHANCE FOR THE GO-GETTER 





NEW ORLEANS 


“America’s Most Interesting City" 


Scene of the 


PAN-AMERICAN'S 
1933 CONVENTION 


—January 9-10-11— 


Three days of entertainment such as found only in the 
Pan-American's Home Office city—coupled with a program 
of helpful business sessions—for Fieldmen of the company 
from twenty-five states. 


Conventions such as this one form another of the advantages 
enjoyed under a Pan-American agency contract. 
For information about agency openings, address 
TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor. 

















BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 

Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, 
yet conservative Life Insurance Company, can address 8. D. Powell, 
Secretary, gi references. 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
ettractive forms of policies. 









































THE 
NEW REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


_ 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


TYVHIS invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed 
I authority, has been fully revised and brought 

up to date. New and important articles have 
been added to the section on diseases, and new 
words have been added to the glossary of medical 
phraseology which now embraces more than 2000 
terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and ac- 
cident underwriter and adjuster is divided, for 
convenience, into three parts, namely: 


Section I.—Accidents; Section II.—Diseases 
Section III.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 


Be GOED ccs ccccecepeceen $ 65 
BS cnples oc ccccccccccccce 120 
Be OMS 6.6 oes icddcctvcics 210 
Bee GOMES cc icsccsesccvens 375 


Please remit by Money Order or Bank Draft en Philadelphia 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 























ACK of the cold and unre- 

lieved figures which tell 
the story of this year’s work 
will stand the triumphant fact 
that The Franklin and the in- 
stitution of life insurance have 
kept the faith, and stand ready 
to continue indefinitely the 
function of protection. 


It is our task, our duty, and 
our opportunity to spread the 
sound doctrine of life insur- 
ance as a basis of financial se- 
curity and independence. 


| THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Canadian Government 
Annuities on Increase 


Forty Per Cent Gain in This 
Class of Protection 
Last Year 








The minimum amount of 
annuity purchaseable, under | 
the Canadian Government | 
Annuities Act, on the life of | 
one person, or on the lives | 
of two persons jointly, is $10 | 
a year, and the maximum 
amount, $5,000 a year. 

A Canadian Government 
annuity, which is a fixed 
yearly income paid by the 
Government of Canada, is 
generally purchased to be 
paid in quarterly or monthly 
instalments for life, but con- 
tracts are also issued under | 
which the annuity is payable 
for a specified number of 
years if the annuitant should 
so long live. 

There are two. distinct | 
classes of annuities, under 
both of which several plans 
of contract are available: 

(1) Deferred Annuities 
and (2) Immediate Annuities. 

During the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1931, 577 im- | 
mediate annuities and 1195 
deferred annuities were is- | 
sued making a total of 1772, 
which shows an increase of 
40.9 per cent over the num- 
ber issued during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. The aggre- 
gate amount issued was | 
$842,439.00, an average of | 
about $475 per annuitant. 
During the year 193 annui- | 
tants increased their annuities 
by $30,087.00. The amount of 
purchase money received dur- 
ing the same period was $3,- | 
612,233.00, an increase of 15 
per cent over the preceding 
fiscal period. 

The number of annuities 
in force on March 31, 1931, 
was: Immediate, 4561; De- 
ferred, 7220, a total of 11,781, 
and the amount of such an- 
nuities was $4,666,507.00. 
From Sept. 1, 1908, the date 
of the inception of the Cana- 
dian Government annuities, 
up to and inclusive of March 
31, 1931, the total number of | 
annuity contracts issued was 
13,293. Of these contracts, 
1512 have been cancelled, 
leaving in force on March 31, 
1931, 11,781 contracts. The 
amount received on account 
of the purchase of annuities 
from Sept. 1, 1908, to March 
31, 1931, exclusive of amounts 
returned to purchasers, was 
$28,472,321.83. 
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The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


has available openings for general agen- 
cies in the best sections of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. The Company offers 
attractive policy forms, numerous leads 
| and effective cooperation in the Home 
Office and the field to make the agency 
contract readily profitable. 
ance agents who desire the maximum 
compensation for their efforts and to 


build for the future are invited to apply to 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Life insur- 











Retires From Business 


O. J. Stephenson, for nine | 


years associate manager of 


the White & Odell agency of | 


Northwestern National Life 
and a member of Northwest- 
ern National’s agency or- 
ganization for more than 15 
years, has resigned his posi- 
tion and is retiring from ac- 
tive business upon the advice 
of his physician. 





Celebrating Anniversary 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Pro- 


tective Life Insurance Com- | 


pany is holding a silver an- 
niversary jubilee in this city 
December 29-31, in celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth year 


in business. Headquarters 
have been established at the 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel and 
more than 350 of the com- 
pany’s agents, officers and di- 
rectors are expected to attend 
the business and social func- 
tions. 





Insurance Man May Become 
Birmingham Postmaster 
Albert Lee Smith, general 

agent of the Jefferson Stand- 

ard Life Insurance Company, 

Birmingham, Ala., has leaped 

to the front in political gossip 

as a strong contender for the 

Birmingham postmastership 

under the Roosevelt adminis- 

tration. Smith and Senator 

Hugo Black are friends. 


TE 
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|'R. S. Edwards Will 
Succeed Whatley 





Goes to Chicago as Aetna 
General Agent After 
| March | 


The Aetna Life Insurance 
| Company has announced the 
| appointment of R. S. Ed- 
| wards to succeed S. T. What- 
| ley as general agent at Chi- 
cago. The change is effective 
March 1 when Mr. Whatley 
assumes his new duties as 
vice-president at the home 
office. The Edwards Agency 
at 42nd Street, N. Y. C., will 
at that time become a branch 
office of Mr. Luther’s and 
Mr. Keffer’s agency at 100 
William Street and will be 
under the managership of E. 
A. Muller, the Aetna Life’s 
| present general agent at 225 
Broadway, N. Y. C. The 225 
Broadway agency will be dis- 
continued. 

In going to Chicago Mr. 
Edwards takes charge of one 
of the Aetna Life’s largest 
agencies. Under Mr. What- 
ley’s leadership it has become 
one of the finest insurance 
agencies in point of organi- 
zation, volume of business 
written, and general progres- 
siveness in the country. It 
does an annual volume of 
business totaling approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 of life, 
and a large group and acci- 
dent business. 








| Equitable of lowa Meet 

| C. B. Hensley, manager at 
| San Francisco for the Equi- 
| table Life of Iowa, has an- 
nounced his intentions of 
| leaving about the first of the 
| year for the home office of 
| the company at Des Moines, 
Iowa, to attend a conference 
conducted by President H. S. 
Nollen on January 15, 16 and 
17 at which time the plans 
for the coming year will be 
outlined. 








Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 

ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 








Life Insurance 
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Texas Companies Meet 


(Concluded from page 17) 


that if the big Eastern com- 
panies which withdrew from 
Texas a quarter of a century 
ago, return to the state money 
will be cheaper than it can 
be had at banks or Texas in- 
surance companies. They 
will claim the Texas compan- 


ies are charging 8 and 9 per 
cent for money and have little 


to lend, while the Eastern 
companies will have plenty 
at 54% and 6 per cent. 
Those opposing the modifi- 
cation of the law will claim 
there is nothing to prevent 
the companies which with 


drew from the state from re- 
turning if they desire, other 
than paying the tax on pre- 
miums collected in Texas 
since they withdrew and that 


this tax is around $8,000,000. | 


They declare the big Eastern 
companies would be more 
than glad to invest in Texas 
securities-farm 
etc., but that they want to 
return to Texas without pay- 
ing the taxes due. 

It is understood the bill as 
prepared to be offered in the 
legislature, does not mention 
taxes in any way. 

Those favoring the Robert 
son law say it will not be 
changed. 
declare it will be repealed. 

There have been several 
fights on the law since it was 
enacted, but they 
been unsuccessful. 





John J. Donigan Joins 
Security Mutual Life 


appointed general agent for 


mortgages, | 


Those opposing it | 


have all | 


| COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
‘| INSURANCE COMPANY 


John J. Donigan has been | 














Virginia, write today to: 


LOUISVILLE, 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT IS 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 


IN 


For further details con- 


KENTUCKY 











Security Mutual Life of | 
Binghamton in Philadelphia. | 
He has served as district | 


manager with the G. H. Dann 
Agency of Security Mutual 


in Binghamton for the past | 


four years previous to which 
time he was located at Tren- 





John J. Donigan 


Life Insurance 


| 


| ton, New Jersey, where he | 
| represented Fidelity Mutual | 


and the Aetna Casualty Com- 
| pany. 
| Mr. Donigan is enthusiastic 
over life insurance work, has 
piled up a two-year record of 
an app a week and has de- 
voted much of his time to the 


New Year's Meeting 
Officers and members of the 
executive committee of the 
San Francisco Life Under- 
writers Association held a 


| meeting and at that time com- 
| pleted the organization’s pro- 


gram for 1933, on January 3, 


according to Jos. A. Sullivan, | 
| training of life underwriters. | president of the association. 














1857 


the West. 


live agents. 











1933 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
Desirable territory open for 

Has an enviable record for 
|| liberal dealing. 


| ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Life Insurance Trusts 
(Concluded from page 17) 


tion of the complainants is 
that since, Ames, the trustor, 


| reserved to himself the right 


| to change 


the beneficiary, 


| which by the terms of the 


policies he could lawfully do, 
the interest of the trustee in 


| these policies was a mere ex- 


pectancy and in no _ sense 
property such as would give 
a court of chancery a sub- 


| ject matter to which its juris- 


| voke was not absolute. 


diction might attach. 
“The right of Ames to re- 
The 


| trustee was not a mere bene- 


| ficiary. 


It did not in this 


| case take a mere expectancy 








as in the cases cited by the 
complainants. The trustee 
was a beneficiary named pur- 
suant to the terms of a con- 
tract under seal and executed 
for a valuable consideration, 
and the contract was in part 
executed by the trustee, it 
having entered upon the ful- 
fillment of its promise un- 
der the terms of the con- 
tract. 


Question of Title 


“The legal title to these 
policies was somewhere. 
Manifestly it was either in 
Knowlton L. Ames or in the 
trustee. Ames by a writing 
under seal had divested him- 
self of the title. He had sub- 
stituted for himself his trus- 
tee. It is true that his ac- 
tion was revocable. He 
could on the performance of 
conditions precedent take 
back the right of possession 
and the right to receive the 
proceeds. He could upon com- 
pliance with conditions prec- 
edent take back and place 
anywhere he pleased the legal 
rights to receive the proceeds 
of the policies upon matur- 
ity. Until he exercised that 
power the trustee held, it 
seems to us, the legal title to 
these policies in trust for the 
parties named in the trust 
agreement.” 





New Dividend Scale 


On Feb. 1, 1933, the Pacific 
Mutual will put into effect a 
new dividend scale which will 
be 70 per cent of the present 
one. This action is taken due 
to the present unsettled con- 
ditions which call for greater 
conservatism. 

The interest rate on monies 
left on deposit will continue 
at 4.9 per cent and the com- 
pany will also continue to 
allow dividends at the end of 
the first policy year. 
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McComb Heads Royal 
Union Life Board 


(Concluded from page 17) 


$500,000, adding $1,500,000 to 
the company’s working sur- 


plus. 
This was done, Mr. Mce- 
Comb said, in order to 


strengthen the company and 
to allow it to function with a 
surplus big enough to meet 
any situation that could de- 


velop. 
The company, licensed to 
operate in 12 states, was 


given two more states in its 
most recent merger, with the 
Des Moines Life and Annuity 
Co. in 1931. These two states 
were Minnesota and Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. McComb and Mr. An- 
derson immediately will es- 
tablish homes in Des Moines, 
it is reported, the former tak- 
ing immediate control of the 
company’s policies. 

Mr. Shambaugh, former 
president of the Des Moines 
Life and Annuity, was elect- 
ed president when the two 
firms merged in 1931. Mr. 
Tucker, former president, 
was made chairman of the 
board of directors. 

B. M. Kirke, head of the 
company’s agency force, has 
been retained as_ secretary 
and field manager. 





| in the districts surrounding 





Provident Mutual Changes 


Franklin C. Morss, man- 
ager of agencies, announces 
the resignation of Ralph R. 
Morgan as general agent at 
Columbus and John J. Weste- 
feld as general agent at | 
Louisville. Walter R. Law- | 
rence and A. R. Matheny of 
the home office staff, will as- | 
sume the management of the | 
respective agencies. 





Pan-American Managers 


The appointment of six 
new field managers under the | 
1932 agency development 
plan of the Pan-American 
Life has been announced by 
Ted M. Simmons, manager 
United States agencies of the 
company. 

G. C. Poplin of Seminole, 
Oklahoma, has been named 
manager in that district, 
while R. E. Collins of Kins- 
ton, North Carolina, James 
W. Stevens, Tampa, Florida, 
James B. Adkisson of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and J. B. 
Smith of Lebanon, Virginia, 
have been named managers | 
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A program of expansion in two of the 
richest states in the Union—New York 
and Ohio—is attracting a preferred clien- 
tele to the ranks of the Buffalo Mutual 
Life. The ability to buy and hold on to 
life insurance makes this preferred ter- 
ritory in which to work. 


For agency connections write to: 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 











selene 
BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
452 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















has been named_ general 
agent in that city and sur- 
rounding counties. 


the cities named. C. E. 
Vance of Pensacola, Florida, 
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Acacia Manager in 
"Frisco 


Chand Mason, a recent ar- 
rival in San Francisco from 
the head offices of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Washington, D. C.., 
has assumed his duties as 
newly appointed manager for 
the local agency, succeeding 
Leo P. Stamm. Mr. Mason 
was associated with the 
Washington, D. C., agency of 
the Aetna Life for several 
years prior to joining Acacia 
Mutual Life in the same city. 





Heads Company Club 


DALLAS, TEXx., Jan. 2—J. P. 
Costello of Dallas was elected 
president of the Southwestern 
Club of the Southwestern Life 
Insurance, at the annual 
meeting of the agents in San 
Antonio a few days ago. He 
was the leading producer of 
the company for the year. 
Winners of the special prizes 
offered by the company to 
agents for efficiency, renew- 
als and production are Mrs. 
Leola Floyd of Dallas, J. H. 
Bryant of Corsicana, Eula B. 
Wall and Ben Bedford of Dal- 
las, G. A. Bodenheim of 
Longview, L. T. Coanougher 
of Tyler, R. L. Brumbalow of 
Wichita Falls and W. D. 
Arden of Ennis. 

Some four hundred agents 
attended the two days ses- 
sions. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


SS + SS 


ENDOWMENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
MODIFIED LIFE 


LIFE 


SALARY SAVINGS 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Abstract from 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
for Year Ended December 31, 1931 


Insurance in Force 
$387,823,631 
(Increase $12,579,761) 


Admitted Assets 
$72,970,833.17 
(Increase $3,356,668.18) 








Payments to Beneficiaries and Policyholders 
$7,188,970.44 
(Increase $227,079.41) 
The 
Lire INsuraNcE CoMPANY 


IRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 























Are You Ready For 
A General Agency? 


In twenty-two Mid-Western, Western 
and South-Western states the National 
has attractive general agency oppor- 
tunities for ambitious, forward-look- 
ing men. 


They're real opportunities, too — a 
working contract that is exceptional— 
a policy contract that is altogether 
unique. 


If you, too, believe that the future 
holds unusual opportunities for the 
man in life insurance and are looking 
for an opportunity, we should learn 
more about each other. 





National Life Company 
118 llth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 








The Road Ahead | 


The success ahead of a life insurance salesman 
depends upon five definite things— 


- Himself 

. His field 

- His policy contracts 
. His contract 

. His company 


Vie WN 


All of these are equally important. If all are 
good, success can be predetermined. 


To the man who possesses the right qualifications, 
we will supply the other requisites of the right field, 
the right policies, the right contract, with the right 
company. 


For further information address 


A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 





JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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«THE C.L.U. 


ge © HANDBOOK 


Ww WITH QUESTIONS ann ANSWERS 
TO THE 1932 EXAMINATION 
You do not have to be a candi- 


date for the C. L. U. degree to 
benefit from the study of the ma- 


thorough idea of what knowledge 
is required before taking the ex- 
amination—the of questions 








terial this booklet contains. The 

questions and their answers deal 

with problems with which life 

as are confronted every 
y- 


For the C. L. U. candidate it is 


type 
that are asked and the form of an- 
swers that are expected. 


The new features that have been 
added are of interest to both the 
C. L. U candidate and those desir- 
ing up-to-date information about 











indispensable. Although the same _ the merican College of Life 
questions will not be asked next Underwriters and how to obtain 


year, this booklet will give you a the C. L. U. designation. 


IT CONTAINS THESE FEATURES 


—Questions and answers to the 1932 Examination 
—1933 examination dates 

—Eligibility requirements 

—Scope the examinations 

—Proc taking examinations 

—Suggestions as to ation 

—List of reading boo 

—Aims of the American College of Life Underwriters 
—Significance of the C. L. U. designation 


PRICE $1.00 A COPY—12 COPIES $10.00 
ORDER NOW FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


405 S. FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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URING all the delightful years I 

have been even indirectly connected 
with insurance matters, I have never 
urged upon any company or agent the 
advisability of underwriting the success 
of an American opera. I am very glad 
I never did. 
only persons in any way connected with 
the affair who would have appreciated 
my endeavors—had I succeded in secur- 
ing the underwriting—would have been 
the composer or the producer, depend- 
ing upon which one was to secure re- 
imbursement in case of failure. 

* * * 

NTIL a few years ago—six or seven 

I think—I had never heard an 
American grand opera that I recall. 
Then I saw a performance of Deems 
Taylor’s “King’s Henchman,” at the 
Metropolitan. In fact I heard it twice 
and enjoyed parts of it. But after the 


second hearing I concluded that there | 


were a number of the old standbys that 
I would just as soon hear. Later when, 


after considerable delay, Mr. Taylor’s | 


second opera “Peter Ibbetson” was 
finally sung at the Metropolitan I went 
to hear it. I liked it very much and 
each o£ the four other times I heard it 
I also enjoyed it. But neither the pub- 
lic nor the critics appeared to grow 
wild about it. I do not recall that it 
has been sung during the present sea- 


son, 
a a 


URING the reign of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza at the Metropolitan he 
has produced thirteen grand operas by 
Amercian musicians. I have forgotten 
the names of most of them, but not one 
with, perhaps, the exception of “Peter 


Ibbetson,” seems to have much chance | 


of ever being heard again. And this 
seems to be true even after American 


composers have managed to escape | 


writing about the American Indians, 
* * x 

0, while I hope I am quite wrong, I 

would hesitate to urge anyone to 
guarantee that the latest American 
grand opera, “The Emperor Jones,” 
by Louis Gruenberg, which is to have its 
world premier, next Saturday, will 
prove as good a box-office venture as 


have been “Madama Butterfly,” “La | 


Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” and a great many others 
which frequently mean a crowded opera 
house even in these times of depression. 
But I hope I am mistaken. The play, 
which I first saw, down in a ramshackle 
theater on McDougal Street in New 
York, I thought a masterpiece. Who 
knows, the opera may also be. 
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Had I done so, I fear the | 





IN FIRE 


One of the most 


| 
| active and best known figures in the 


| fire insurance world is C. Weston 
| Bailey, president of the National 
| Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. 
| Bailey, it need hardly be added, is 
| president of the American Insurance 
| Company, of Newark. Although hav- 
| ing plenty of anniversaries of his own 
| to celebrate he is one of the speakers 
today, Jan. 5, at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration of the New England 
Insurance Exchange being held in 
Boston. A week from tomorrow he 
will celebrate his seventy-first birth- 
day anniversary which, we assume, he 
will celebrate by being at his office in 
Newark as usual. Only a short time 
ago he celebrated his fifty-sixth anni- 
|versary in the insurance business 
| which coincided with his fifty-sixth 
| anniversary of service with the Amer- 
‘ican Insurance Company of which he 
/has been president since 1918. Mr. 
Bailey was a lad of 15 when he en- 
| tered the employment of the Ameri- 
can. In 1906 he was elected its 
|assistant secretary and three years 
later secretary. In 1914 he became 
vice-president of the company and 
president in 1918. If Mr. Bailey cele- 
brated the anniversaries of all the 
honors he has received he would have 
time for little else. Just as regards 
official positions they are numerous— 
| such as president of the Columbia 
Fire Insurance Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio; vice-president of the Dixie 
Fire of Greensboro, N. C.; chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bank- 
'ers Indemnity of Newark; director of 
'the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark; 
| director of the Underwriters Salvage 
Company of New York; etc. He is 
|a past president of the Eastern Auto- 


|mobile Conference. His life has been 

a busy one, full of accomplishments 
|and honors and his friends a week 
| from tomorrow will undoubtedly wish 
| him many happy returns of the day. 


* a * 
Wile it would 


‘hardly apply in the case of an indi- 


INSURANCE 


vidual we presume there might come 
a time when organizations would not 
grow at all excited over the prospect 
of another milestone in the immediate 
future. Such, perhaps, would be the 
case with the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, of Philadelphia, 
which company, if it desires, could on 
March 25 next celebrate the begin- 
ning of its 182nd year of business. It 
was organized on that date in the 
year 1752, just about a quarter of a 
century before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. No one 
needs to be told, we presume, that this 
is the oldest insurance company in 
America. Benjamin Franklin and 
certain of his neighbors organized it. 
Here, as at other times, Mr. Franklin 
showed himself an extremely wise 
man for not only did he superintend 
the organization of a company which 
would reimburse people whose homes 
might be destroyed by fire but he also 
organized a fire brigade to put out 
the fires whenever possible before 
they had done enough damage seri- 
ously to impair the funds of the so- 
ciety. The company is now located at 
212 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia. It 
confined its operations to perpetual fire 
insurance in the State of Pennsylvania 
and issues non-assessable policies only. 
Its annual statement as of December 
31, 1931, showed that since its organi- 
zation premiums received amounted to 
$1,434,261 ; losses paid, $1,311,572 and 
dividends paid to policyholders, $1,- 
581,186. 


*” * * 


A: the preliminary 
meeting of the Committee of Lloyd’s 
for 1933, in London, Sir Percy Mac- 
kinnon, the present chairman, was 
reelected chairman for next year, 
which will be his fifth year in the 
principal office. He was deputy chair- 
man in 1924 and chairman in 1925, 
1927 and 1928. Neville Dixey, who 
was chairman last year, was elected 
deputy chairman, which position he 
held in 1930. 
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MARIN E—T RANSPORTATION—ALLIED 


President Withe Names 
Members of I|.A.C. 
Standing Committees 


N.A.LA. Will Meet 


at Louisville 
= Appointments to the stand- 
. . ing committees of the Insur- 
Mid-Year Meeting To Be | ance Advertising Conference 
Held During Week of | have been announced by 
March 20 | President Stanley F. Withe 
| as follows: 
cee | Publicity: Ralph W. Smi- 
\nnouncement has been | Jey, Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
made by the executive officers | New York. 
of the National Association] Exhibits: J. A. Young, 
of Insurance Agents that the} Monarch Life, Springfield, 
mid-year meeting of the as- | Mass. 
sociation will be held at Convention: Nelson Phelps, | 
Louisville, Ky., the week of | Northwestern Mutual Life, 
March 20. Headquarters will | Milwaukee. 
be maintained at the Brown Frontier Safety: Robert G. 
Hotel. It is believed that the | Richards, Atlantic Life, Rich- 
meeting will be of unusual| mond, Va. 
importance and the central Standard of Practice: | 
location of Louisville was one| Henry H. Putnam, John | 
of the leading causes of its| Hancock Mutual Life, Bos- | 
selection in spite of the fact | ton. 
that several other cities, in- Safety: Harry A. Warner, | 
cluding New York and Au-| Maryland Casualty, Balti- 
gusta, Ga., had presented in- | more. 
vitations. Pireting of Names: C. S. | 
Coupled with its splendid} §. Miller, North British & 
location, Louisville offers the | Mercantile, New York. 
further advantage of being| Century of Progress: Hor- 
the home of one of the oldest | ace V. Chapman, Ohio Farm- | 
and strongest local boards in | ers, LeRoy, Ohio. 
the country, with fifty-four! Educational: Bart Leiper, 
active agency members at the | Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
present time, which will act Speakers: Lorry A. Jacobs, 
as official host. John S. Long, | Southland Life, Dallas, Tex. | 
is president, C. E. Swope, Jr., | 
vice-president, and Leo E. 
Thieman, executive secretary- The executive committee 
treasurer. The Brown Hotel | will meet all day on Monday, 
offers excellent convention fa- | March 20, and full day meet- 
cilities. ings are scheduled for Tues- 
As is the custom at mid-| day for both National Coun- 
year meetings, the sessions | cillors and State Association 
will be strictly of a business | officers, with a joint luncheon 
nature, with no formal| at one o'clock. 
speakers on the program.| The convention will be open- 
The subjects which promise| ed on Wednesday morning 
to come up for deepest con-| with the report of the ad- 
sideration include production | ministration on the activities 
branch offices, compensation | of the first six months of the 
insurance, bonds on govern-| year, delivered by President | 
mental and other public con- | Charles L. Gandy. 
tracts, the blanket fidelity| It is expected that informal | 
schedule of the Reconstruc-| reports will be made by the | 
tion Finance Corporation, in-| three conference committee | 
roads of inland marine gen-| chairmen: Past President 
eral cover contracts on the | Percy H. Goodwin of the fire 
fire business, agency quali- | committee, George W. Carter 
fication laws and other ex-| of the casualty committee, 
pected insurance legislation | and Past President Thomas 
during the current year, and | C. Moffatt of the surety com- 
automobile cancellation of | mittee. Discussions will cen- 
policies for non-payment of | ter largely around these three 
premium. | reports. 
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Ottawa Agents Elect 


‘American Colony 
At the annual general meet- | Reinsured by Home 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Jan. 2— 


ing of the Ottawa Fire In- 





| surance Agents’ Association 


held at the Chateau Laurier Outstanding Risks All 


the following officers were| Taken Over; To Retire 
elected for the ensuing year: ° 

President, Allan G. Gill; 1st| Prom Business 
vice-president, Cyril Currier; ae 
2nd_ vice-president, Frank 
Ault; executive committee, J. 
G. Gardiner, H. J. E. Cote, 
W.G. Stewart, C. B. Hudson, 
H. C. Brennen, together with | 
the past presidents of the | 


The outstanding risks of 
the American Colony Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, 
have been reinsured by the 
Home Insurance Company of 
| New York, the American Col- 








association. oe, . 
|} ony retiring from business. 
| The Home and its allied com- 
Barry-Eaton Farmers | paaeen, under the re-insur- 
Mutual | ance agreement, may use the 


CHartorTe, Micu., Jan. 2| Style “American Colony 
—Reorganized under the Underwriters” in the agency 
general mutual law, the field. 

The American Colony was 
tual Fire began operations | organized in 1890 as the 
again during the past week | Underwriters at American 


| and expects to rewrite all of | Lloyds, N. Y., and changed 


the business built up by the | to a stock company in 1896, 
old organization whose char- | with an authorized and paid- 
ter under the farmers’ mu-|/in capital of $300,000. In 
tual section of the insurance | 1928 the capital was increas- 
code was allowed to expire.| ed to $500,000 and $200,000 
The code provides that mu-| paid into surplus. The name 
tuals operating in more than} was changed to the Ameri- 
one county shall organize as} can Colony in 1928. In 1931 
general mutuals, providing a| the capital was increased to 
much safer basis for opera- | $750,000 and that same year 
tions on an extended scale.| the stockholders approved 
The new organization will| the merger of the Germania 


| choose directors at the an-| Fire Insurance Company 
nual meeting Jan. 12. The| with the American Colony. 


mutual, on the first day after The capital has just been re- 
resuming business, wrote 220 duced to $450,000, transfer- 


= Ss a risk | »ing the reduction to the sur- 
of $ 500,0 . plus. 


The company writes fire, 
automobile, explosion, light-, 
ning, profits, reinsurance, 
rent, riot, and civil commo- 
tion, tornado, sprinkler leak- 
age, use and occupancy and 
insurance policies on _ the is entered in the following 
home of Mrs. Tom Pebley| States: Alabama, Arizona, 
would expire within a few| California, District of Co- 
days he decided he would | lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Ill- 
telephone her and urge re-| inois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisi- 
newal of the protection. His| ana, Maryland, Massachu- 
call was delayed and then the | setts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
telephone operator ex-| New Jersey, New Mexico, 
plained: “I’m sorry, but I| New York, North Carolina, 
can’t raise your party. Her | Ohio, Oklahoma Pennsylva- 
house is on fire.” The resi- | nia, South Carolina, Tennes- 
dence was completely de-| see, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
stroyed. Mrs. Pebley carried | ington, West Virginia, Wis- 
$3,000 fire insurance. | consin and Canada. 





Just in Time 


St. Lours, Mo., Jan. 4— 
When W. H. Weightman, an 
insurance agent of Mound 
City, Mo., noted that the fire 
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To Continue Under 
Increased Rates 





Money Impounded in 
Missouri Until Court 
Decision 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4— 
The stock fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Missouri 
won an important legal skir- 
mish in the Cole County Cir- 
cuit Court when Judge 
Walter S. Stillwell authorized 
seventy companies writing 
fire, lightning and windstorm 
insurance to continue collect- 
ing a 16-2/3 per cent increase 
in rates put into effect some 
months ago over the protest 
of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment until the litigation 
is disposed of on its merits 
by the court. . 

Pending the outcome of the 
suit the 16-2/3 per cent in 
excess premiums are being 
impounded on orders from 
the court. There is now about 
$800,000 in impounded pre- 
miums under the jurisdiction 
of the Cole County Circuit 
Court while in a number of 
similar cases pending before 
a special Federal tribunal at 
Kansas City about $4,000,000 
in premiums are being held 
in escrow until the courts 
have decided whether the 
companies are entitled to the 
increased rates. 

In addition to losing its 
move for an order from the 
court restraining the com- 
panies from further collec- 
tion of the 16-2/3 per cent 
increase in rates the Missouri 
Insurance Department was 
also denied its plea for the 
court to set aside a court 
order impounding the excess 
premiums and to issue a re- 
straining order against fur- 
ther collection of the increase 
in rates. 

The purpose of the depart- 
ment was to force the com- 
panies to not only stop col- 
lecting the 16-2/3 per cent 
increase in rates pending a 
final decision on the present 
litigation but also to obtain 
a disbursement of the $800,- 
000 in premiums already im- 
pounded. 





Death of J. J. Kelly, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—John 
J. Kelly, Jr., a director of 
the Central Fire Insurance 
Company for a number of 
years, died of a heart attack 
at his office last week. He 
was active on the board of 
the Central, having succeed- 
ed his father 
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Baltimore Fire 
Highest Since 1922 


Last Year's Total Is Double 
That of 1931 








BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—With 
an increase in the number of 
single and extra alarm fires 
during the year, Salvage 
Corps officials and Fire De- 
partment officials unofficially 
estimated today that the fire 
losses would reach more than 
$3,000,000, the largest since 
1922, when insurance com- 
panies paid out $4,211,481.06 


| in claims. 


The fire loss this year will 
double that of 1931, when it 
reached its minimum for a 
ten-year period. Salvage 
Corps records showed the fire 
losses in the city last year to 
be $1,243,369.43. 

Three serious fires, which 
necessitated the sounding of 
a total of 27 alarms, were 
partly responsible for the in- 
crease, the officials pointed 
out. The major fires listed 
were those of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company at 
Clinton Street, the Otto Duk- 
er lumber yard fire and the 





| 


sugar pier at Canton. These | 


three fires alone caused dam- 
age of $1,760,000, it was said. 


Fire Department records, | 


compiled by Secretary Pink- 
ney W. Wilkinson, showed an 
increase already in the num- 
ber of fire alarms sounded 
for this year. Up to noon to- 
day 5,541 alarms have been 
sounded in the city, an in- 
crease of 197 alarms over 
last year’s figures, when 
5,344 fire calls were made. Of 
these 5,541 alarms, 51 were 
extra-alarm fires. Last year 
only 43 extra-alarm fires were 
recorded. 





New Texas Exchanges 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 2.— 
Five insurance exchanges 
have been organized in South 
and Central Texas towns in 
the past few days by J. D. 
Seiders and Ray Lewis, of 
Tayler, Texas, both members 
of the Taylor exchange and 
active in the work of the 
state and national associa- 
tion. The new exchanges are 
located at Cuero, Lockhart, 
El Campo, Luling and Segu- 
in. The total membership of 
the new exchanges approxi- 
mates 100. A score of new 
members for the state and 
national association were 
found among the new organi- 
zations. 





Philadelphia Agency 
Situation 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4— 
The beginning of 1933 finds 
agents and company officials 
alike actuated with the hope 
of an early settlement of the 
Philadelphia agency situa- 
tion. 

“Peaceful negotiations” has 
been the slogan in settling the 
differences and will continue 
to be so until an agreement 
is reached. 

It is reliably reported that 
the companies will offer to 
compromise the several 
points at issue. The agents, it 
is said, are willing to go 
along on a compromise plan. 

During Insurance Week in 
New York, a meeting of the 
companies’ committee was 
held at which the Philadel- 
phia situation was discussed. 
Just what steps were decided 


| upon is being kept secret but 


company men declare them- 
selves as optimistic that an 
early agreement will be 
reached with the agents. 
The main subject to be 
settled of course is that of 
the production branch office. 
It is a very ticklish matter as 
agents have been demanding 
their abolishment. This the 
companies have refused to do. 





And it is on this matter that | 


a compromise plan is said to 
have been adopted by the 
companies, one which, it is 
reported, the agents will ac- 
cept once it is placed before 
them for their consideration. 

The agents have long con- 
tended that they should have 
an equal chance in going 
after the over-the-counter 
business and that it is unfair 
for the companies to place 
the agents under an over- 
head handicap so that they 
cannot successfully compete 
for this business. The plan to 
be offered, it is said, success- 
fully covers this. 





Fire Losses in Ontario Show 
Slight Increases 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Jan, 2— 
During the month of Novem- 
ber there were 1,344 fires in 
Ontario, an increase of 114 
compared with November, 
1931. The insurance loss was 
$860,351, a decrease of $62,- 
896 from November, 1931, 
while the loss not covered by 
insurance was $73,301, a de- 
crease of $79,918 from No- 
vember, 1931. 

During the eleven months 
of 1932 the insurance loss 
was $11,834,546, an increase 
of $332,781 over the corre- 
sponding period during 1931. 
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O. L. Heltzen Appointed 
Commissioner 


Former Attorney General 
Oscar L. Heltzen of Rhode 
Island, has been appointed in- 
surance commissioner of that 
state by Governor Norman C., 
Case. He succeeds Commis- 
sioner Philip Wilbour, re- 
signed, whose term would not 
have expired until Jan. 31, 
1933. Mr. Heltzen’s appoint- 
ment is subject to confirma- 
tion by the state Senate. 





R.E. O'Malley Recommended 


as Mo. Commissioner 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4— 
Thomas J. Pendergast, head 
of the powerful Jackson 
County democratic organiza- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo., has 
admitted to newspaper men 
that he has recommended 
that Judge Guy B. Park, gov- 
ernor-elect appoint Robert 
Emmett O’Malley as super- 
intendent of the Missouri In- 
surance Department to suc- 
ceed Col. Joseph B. Thomp- 
son when his term expires on 
June 30, 1933. Mr. Pender- 
gast has also recommended 
the appointment of John D. 
Taylor of Keytesville, at- 
torney and former member of 
the Missouri General Assem- 
bly, as chairman of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Com- 


| mission. 


These are regarded as the 
two most important positions 
Judge Park will fill after he 
becomes governor. 

The backing of Pendergast 
is believed to cinch the insur- 
ance post for Mr. O’Malley 
who is connected with the 
agency forces of the Midland 
Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Former United States Sen- 
ator James A. Reed and 
United States Senator-elect 
Col. Bennett Clarke are back- 
ing Ed S. Villmoare, Jr., but 
his chances of appointment 
are not considered so good as 
those of O’Malley. 





Death of A. P. Winkler 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 4— 
Andrew P. Winkler, 70 years 
of age, Louisville, chairman 
of the boards of directors of 
the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Co. and Liberty Brank & 
Trust Co., died at 2.45 a. m., 
Dec. 30, at his home, 1509 
South Third Street, after an 
illness of more than two 
years. Funeral services were 
from the residence Saturday 
afternoon, with interment in 
Cave Hill. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 








Village of Ridgewood 
awarded honorable 
New Jersey and 


The 
has been 
mention in 


thus wins a position among 
cities receiving the second 
highest standing in the 
United States for its activ- 
ities and efficiency during 
Fire Prevention Week. This 


rating places Ridgewood 
among leading municipalities. 


Last year the village stood 
first in the contest. This 
time Newark took first place 


with Jersey City second. Hon- 
orable mention was also 
given to Elizabeth and East 
Orange. Ridgewood is one of 
the few localities to receive 
a high rank among the lead- 
ers for two years in succes- 
sion. 
* * * 

figures 
income 


Internal revenue 
show that the averag 
of New Jerseyans in 1930 was 
one of the longest in the 
country. The state’s income 
shrank, as in many other 
states, but the average of 
187,943 men and women was 
$5090, exceeded by figures 
from only four states. Twelve 
New Jersey individuals were 
in the million-dollar income 
class and one of these was 
listed above $5,000,000. 

The long-delayed and 
much-discussed improved fire 
alarm system in Fair Lawn 
is about completed. Involved 
in this equipment is a par- 
ticular kind of machinery for 
operating a siren, including 
electrical connections in po- 
lice headquarters for sound- 
ing alarms as they are tele 
phoned. This is to be manip 
ulated by individual disks, 
each a separate alarm. One 
centralized alarm sounds a 
fire warning to all four of 
the fire companies. At the 
same time the company 
needed is notified. 

> * 7 


Crooked and racketeering 
claims are the principal rea- 
sons why accident and cas- 
ualty premiums are _  con- 
stantly rising, Major Wil- 
liam Cavanaugh, manager of 
the claims department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 
told members of the Bergen 
County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at 
meeting held on December 
2ist in Hackensack. The 
meeting was presided over by 
Carl H. Bloecher, president 
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its dinner | 


i 
| 


of the Association. The ma- 


jor declared that the claims | 
are conceived in fraud, prose; | 


cuted by crooked lawyers and 
often tried before judges who 
themselves are not above re- 
proach. Since his depart- 
ment was organized, a year 


and a half ago, twenty-eight | 


racketeers have been jailed 
and twelve lawyers in four 
states disbarred for crooked 
practices. 

* * * 


The Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company has notified the 
Board of Freeholders of Ber- 
gen County that it will com- 
plete the heating and ven- 
tilating system which the 
David McGrath Company 
contracted to install in the 
county’s new 
Building. 


|B. G. Chapman, Jr., Retires 
From Presidency American 
Central Insurance Co. 


At the monthly meeting of 
the directors of the American 
Central Insurance Company 
held in St. Louis, Mo., Decem- 





ber 21st, Mr. B. G. Chapman | 


tendered his resignation as 
president of the company, ef- 
fective December 31, which 
was accepted by the directors 
with much regret. Mr. Chap- 
man who is well known and 
highly regarded in insurance 
circles continues as a director 
of the Central Insurance 


| Company. 


Administration | 


F. W. Koeckert, vice-presi- 


dent, was elected president of | 


the company. 
continues as_ vice-president. 
He was called to New York 
two years ago to become as- 
sistant United States 
ager of the 
Union group. 


D. E. Monroe | 


man- | 
Commercial | 


American Prices Low 


A table prepared by the 
United States Department of 
Commerce presents the whole- 
sale commodity price indexes 
of twenty-six countries. All 
indexes have been converted 
to a 1926 basis. September, 
the last month for which full 
reports are shown, indicates 
that the United States index 
was 65.3. This is lower than 
nineteen of the other twenty- 
five countries listed, whereas 
in September, 1931, our in- 
dex of 71.2 was exceeded by 
only twelve. 








Donald D. Henry was ap- 
pointed a secretary of the 
company. He has been as- 
sociated with Commercial 


| Union Companies as special 


agent in Missouri for many 
years and will continue su- 
pervising the Missouri field 
for the entire Commercial 
Union Group. 
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Favors Automatic Cancella- 
tion For Non-Payment 
of Premium 


George Dietrich, president 
of the Dietrich Agency in 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently 
written to the presidents of 
several large fire insurance 
companies represented in his 
office and to Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick of New York re- 
questing that they give seri- 
ous deliberation to the propo- 
sition that automatic cancel- 
lation clauses be inserted in 
every fire policy and in all 
kinds of policies issued by the 
fire companies calling for 
automatic cancellation of the 
policy within 30 days if the 
premium is not paid. 

“There is too much at stake 
and too many losses are oc- 
curring on account of the old 
worn-out good-for-nothing 
collection system that is now 
used,” says Mr. Dietrich. 
“One of the old agencies, we 
understand, recently stuck its 
companies to the tune of 
about $40,000, and you must 
know that many others are 
badly in arrears. I am sure 
if the companies through 
their organization will ap- 
proach the insurance depart- 
ment of this state unani- 
mously and in the spirit of 
being cooperative, this old 
worn-out system can be 
changed.” 





Ernest Sturm's Luncheon 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the board of the America 
Fore Group, entertained at a 
Christmas luncheon for 150 
officers and department heads 








"Jumpers" Frowned Upon 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 3 
—Officials of the Indiana fire 
marshal’s office have received 
notification from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
that fire insurance companies 
will refuse to pay losses on 
buildings or homes where the 
fire is caused by the use of 
“jumpers” on electric meters. 
The worst spot in the state in 
this respect seems to be Gary, 
Ind., where half a dozen fires 
in the last month have been 
caused by the use of these de- 
vices. The fire chief there is 
cooperating with the electric 
company in detecting the 
places where they are used. 
Several arrests have been 





made for the theft of current. | 
The move on the part of the | 


insurance companies is ex- 
pected to be a further curb 


erty owners, faced with a 
hazard, will check up on their 
tenants to protect themselves. 





Globe Underwriters’ Foreign 
Interests 


The Globe Underwriters | 


Exchange, Hartford, has dis- 
posed of its controlling in- 
terests in the Scandinavian 
Fire and Accident of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, to the Thule 


Life of Stockholm. This com- | 


pletes the retirement of the 
Globe Underwriters from 
ownership in foreign insur- 
ance stocks. 








of the American Fore Group. 
Following the luncheon, Ber- 
nard M. Culver, president of 


the companies, presented Mr. | 


Sturm with a gold cigarette 
case. 


hold. 
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TODAY— 


more than ever before! 


Insureds, small as well as large, are carefully 
scrutinizing the financial setup, condition and 
practices of the companies whose policies they 


This Company’s and its Affiliated Companies’ 
financial statement leaflets as of June 30th, 
1932, are at your service. 
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News of the Far West 








SAN FRANCISCO, Jan, 3— 
While entertaining and de- 
lighting children and pleas- 
ing the older folks in the role 
of Santa Claus, Samuel B. 
Thomas, employed by the 
City of Paris of San Fran- 
cisco for this purpose, carried 
out the plans and duties 
until he had business with the 
Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion of California. On De- 
cember 23, 1931, a hair from 
the wig he was wearing got 
into his right eye and set up 
an ulceration. After a long 
period of medical treatment, 
there developed a marked loss 
of sight, causing the commis- 
to issue a permanent 


t é : | disability rating. 
on this practice since prop- | 


* 

H. E. McClellen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, with offices 
in San Francisco is visiting 
the Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory and will return to his 
ffice this month. 
* * 

The new mining compen- 
sation insurance rate of 
$11.85 of California, effective 
January 1, 1933, will not be 
suspended as requested by 
Governor James Rolph, Jr., 


* * 


Ba 


at behest of a special com- | 








| mittee studying the question. | 


| Insurance 








Commissioner E. 
Forrest Mitchell has _in- 
formed Governor Rolph that 
the rate-making body will 
receive any additional data 


from the operators of mines | 


sustaining their request for 
a lower rate and that if such 
data justifies a reduction it 
shall be made retroactive to 
January 1. On January 11, 
however, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Mitchell, representa- 
tives of the California Inspec- 
tion and Rating Bureau and 
actuaries will meet with the 
Governor’s committee study- 
ing the question at Sacra- 


mento. 


* * * 


The board of directors of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company, at a meeting 
held in San Francisco De- 
cember 29, declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share on 
the capital stock of. the com- 
pany for the three months 
ending December 31, 1932, to 
all stockholders of record at 
the close of business, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 5, 1933, payable on 
and after January 16. 

* * * 


Emory L. Wyckoff, secre- 








tary of the Napa County 
(Calif.) Association of In- 
surance Agents and head of 
the S. H. Wyckoff agency at 
Napa, died December 27 fol- 
lowing a major operation. 
He succeeded his father as 
the owner of the agency, one 
of the oldest in the State of 
California, about a year and 
a half ago. Mr. Wyckoff was 
38 years of age. Funeral 
services, held December 29, 
were attended by a large 
delegation of local agents. 
He leaves a widow, his father, 
mother and two younger 
brothers. 
* 
Members of the Accident 
and Health Club of San 
Francisco met at the Com- 
mercial Club in that city on 
January 3, 1933 for the reg- 


* * 


| ular weekly luncheon. 


” * ke 
Frank Hollender of Pitts- 
burgh, Calif., was elected 
president of the Contra 


Costa County Association of 
Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting of the organi- 
zation held on the evening of 


December 26, 1932. C. A. 
Ricks was again re-elected 
secretary, this being his 


eighth consecutive year as 
secretary. J. L. Elmquist, 
Martinez; Charles L. Quint- 
ing, Concord and M. M. Gar- 
rett of Lafayette, will com- 
prise the executive commit- 
tee for the ensuing year. 
* * * 

C. W. Fellows, president of 
the Associated Indemnity 
Corporation and Associated 
Fire & Marine Company has 
returned to the head offices 
in San Francisco following 
a visit to the Southern Cali- 
fornia territory during the 
holiday season. 


* * * 


Companies holding mem- 
bership in the California In- 
spection and Rating Bureau 
at a meeting to be held Jan- 
uary 12, 1933, will take 
definite action on a proposal 
to amend the constitution of 
the organization which will 
give the bureau additional 
powers of inflicting disciplin- 
ary measures. 

+ 

B. G. Wills, vice-president, 
Frieman’s Fund and Occi- 
dental Indemnity Companies, 
returned to San Francisco 
from the Pacific Northwest, 
where he made a two weeks’ 
business trip. 


* ” 


Fire Insurance 
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Does Not Approve 
Central Bureau 
H. D. Hassall, Home 


Indemnity, Urges 
Audit at Inception of | 





Policy. | 

| 

In a letter to the Journal 
of Commerce, H. D. Hassall, 
manager of the payroll audit 
department of the Home In- 
demnity Company, states that 
a central audit bureau is not | 
the answer to the compen- 
sation insurance problem. It 
Mr. Hassall’s belief that 
the auditing departments of 
the various companies are | 
making an intelligent effort | 
towards placing on the com- 
pany’s books a true reflection 
of the earned premium due 
the company, and that after 
that it is up to a hard-hitting | 
collection department to do 
its work without fear or| 
favor. 

A central audit bureau, Mr. 
Hassall contends, will not be 
successful in handling indi- 
vidual requests for “rush” 
audits and the bureau would, | 
if functioning properly, re- 
quire such a_ tremendous | 
plant for the inclusion of the | 
various reports from its dif- | 
ferent companies that it} 
would soon become topheavy 
and fail of its own unwieldli- | 
ness. 

It Mr. Hassall’s belief 
that the present system, effi- | 
ciently handled, is the only 
answer to the situation. He 
strongly urges that audits be 
made at policy inception 
rather than expiration, fol- 
lowed by a system of monthly 
adjustments and collections. 





is 


is 





Sees Business Improving 


Gemmill Senff, Kentucky | 
Insurance Commission, one | 
of several Frankfort depart- 
ment heads quoted on busi- 
ness outlook for 1933, in press 
dispatches, said: “I am con- | 
fident that under the able 
guidance of Mr. Roosevelt 
confidence will be restored 
and that the year 1933 will 
see business greatly im- 
proved.” 
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Decrease in Fatal Motor 
Accidents in Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Jan. 1-— 
Further evidence of the suc- 
cess of efforts to reduce the 
toll of highway accidents is 
given in the statistics for the 
eleven months of 1932. These 
show that while 
motor vehicle registrations 
had fallen off 5.4 per cent, 
motor vehicle accident fatal- 
ities have decreased almost 
thirteen per cent. . 

There were 8,271 accidents, 


ACCIDENT— BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


455 persons killed, 7,503 per- | 


sons injured, and $913,367 
property damage during the 
eleven months period of 1932. 
There was a decrease of 23 
in the number of accidents; 
67 in the number of persons 
killed; 205 in the number in- 
jured, and $72,629 less prop- 
erty damage than during the 
corresponding period of 1931. 
There was a decrease of 2.6 
per cent in the number of 
accidents on urban streets, 
and an increase of 3.4 per 
cent in the number of acci- 
dents on highways. 

During November there 
were 790 accidents reported. 
These resulted in 56 deaths, 


| 628 persons injured and $81,- 
| 127 property damage. 


During the eleven months 
of 1932 about 5,000 urban 
motor vehicle accidents have 


| been reported. More than 53 


per cent of these mishaps oc- 
curred at street intersections. 





Travelers Casualty Manager 
Honored 

James K. Arnott, casualty 

insurance manager for The 

Travelers at Buffalo, was 


|The excess, $771,183,196, | 


honored by business associ- | 


ates last Saturday in recog- | 
nition of his completion of 25 


years’ service with his com- 
pany. Mr. Arnott joined the 
Travelers on the first day of 
1908. He was sent to Mil- 
waukee as a special agent 
in the liability department. 
In August, 1908, he was 
transferred to the Buffalo 
branch office. Two months 
later he was appointed man- 
ager of its casualty depart- 
ment. 
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One-Twentieth of Taxes 
Spent for Policyholders 





_ Insurance Taxes, in Excess of Department Expenses, 
Sufficent to Pay All 1931 Fire and Workmen's 
Compensation Premiums, Chamber of Com- 
merce Discloses 





HE Insurance Department of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States has found, 
through a survey, that insurance policyholders 
paid to the states in indirect taxes last year a total 
| of $95,484,540. While this is a decrease of about 
| 4 per cent as compared with 1930 figures, it is esti- 
mated that during the same period insurance 
premiums decreased more than 10 per cent. The 
total disbursements of all the state insurance de- 
partments in 1931 amounted to $4,405,669. In 
other words, 4.61 cents of each dollar collected in 
taxes, or $1.00 out of each $21.69, was spent for 
service of policyholders, the remaining 95.39 cents 
being used for general purposes. 


An analysis of the figures | 
discloses that for the years | 
1922-1931, inclusive, total tax | 
collections from all lines of | 
insurance amounted to $804,- | 
514,496 and expenditures of | 
the state insurance depart- | 
ments totalled $33,331,300. | 


in operating the state insur- 
ance departments is included. 

“Much can be done,” says 
the Insurance Department, 
“by insurance committees and 
other business men’s organi- 
zations in the way of edu- 
cation to acquaint members 





would be more than sufficient | ,_: lis, is : 
to pay the 1931 fire or auto- | onal Pooh a 
ciate! and _ workmen S com-| In conclusion, the report 
ons 2 s - . 
es “an all a caemane | asserts “that the insurance 
Ss y “|. ° ° . ° 
ns | institution is essential to 


ers in the country. , . 
E lly illustrati f th economic and social welfare 
“qually s J . ; 
———— Seen © | and taxes levied upon it are, 
magnitude of the amount of | . 
in fact placed upon the neces- 


insurance premiums. which | - , 
| sary expenditures of policy- 








goes for tax purposes is a : 
“a Leggs * . holders. The result is a de- 
comparison with life insur- | P 
IGEN . | crease in the amount of pro- 
ance premiums. The excess | acct hich lievholders’ 
. ection whic olicyholders 
collections would pay more _——- ” 


than 25 per cent of the na- premiums will buy. Those 
tion’s one year life insurance who gee" Se by sa 

° ° o .) solwacd € © ~ 
premium bill. The Insurance | ¢¢ting emselves against 
| Department points out that } 2dversity are taxed, whereas 


| policyholders are the victims | those who do not insure 

of double taxation, being | themselves against loss of 
ane ’ = | . “3. . 

taxed as ordinary citizens| Property or liability claims 

and again as policyholders | are exempt from these taxes. 


for general state functions. In the case of life insurance, 
A description is given in| these taxes penalize those 
various | Who desire to safeguard the 


| the report of the 4 
types of insurance licenses, | future of their dependents. 
taxes and fees imposed by| All that policyholders can 





| probably ask for, however, is 
equal consideration with 
other classes of citizens.” 


the states; and a tabulation 
by states of the taxes col- 
lected and moneys expended 
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PD ay Bak pest 


EVERAL years ago, while cor- 

respondent for a newspaper, I 

had occasion to share the office of 
a lawyer who also did a real estate and 
insurance agency business on the side. 
At least that is the way it appeared 
to me. I never could think of him as 
a business man, however. Perhaps 
that was because he was forever and 
prominently involved in politics. For 
that reason I never really understood 
the man because I never could and can- 
not yet understand politics with its 
psychology and intrigues. The scene 
of our acquaintance was a village of 
about twelve thousand population where 
the political tempo was turbulent and 
sustained. My friend was the “boss” 
of one faction which at that time was 
in control of the Government, so that 
he received considerable publicity. I 
had the opportunity of giving him more 
of this prized article when a break oc- 
curred in his party and he was ousted 
from public office. Not being political 
minded, I reported the incident in a non- 
partisan manner, which, needless to say, 
pleased no one but the injured person. 
The paradox of the situation was that, 
when politics were not involved, other 
people held my friend, the lawyer, in 
the same high regard as did I. 

* * * 

HIS was reflected in his insurance 
which was a_ constant 
source of wonder to me. It apparently 
came to him through no effort on his 
part. In fact, he paid so little atten- 
tion to it that I was greatly surprised 
when he remarked to me one day that 
he depended almost entirely on his in- 
surance business as a means of liveli- 
hood. He was not the only insurance 
agent in the village, but he was the 
most widely known person in any busi- 
ness and people came to him for their 
insurance as they would to an old ac- 
quaintance. 


business, 


* * *« 


N the other hand, in another town 
O which has a population of only 
about three thousand, there is an in- 
surance agent who is practically the 
only representative of fire and casualty 
insurance in the territory. I doubt, 
however, if half the population knows 
of his existence. He is the type of 
person who avoids publicity. He solicits 
all of his business, because he must. 
The lawyer caused people to think of in- 
surance when they thought of him 
which was frequently; the other agent 
brought insurance only to the people he 
solicited. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


- week the little 


words of this department, placed one 
after the other, reached the end of 
the column before we had a chance 
to mention a central audit bureau for 
workmen's carriers. 
Several people have mentioned it to 
us during the past few weeks. With- 
out reflecting on the ability and in- 
tegrity of payroll auditors, many 
believe that the present non-coopera- 
tive system is extravagant and in 
some ways, inefficient. 


compensation 


* * * 


‘thee is no question 
that material economies would be 
brought about by the establishment 
of a central audit bureau in the mat- 
ter of traveling expenses. The au- 
ditors of several companies are often 
to be found in a city, particularly an 
industrial center, at the same time. 
The savings accomplished by a care- 
fully managed company through ex- 
pert routing of an auditor’s itinerary 
could be materially multiplied by a 
central bureau. 


x * x 


‘Bie there is a 


feeling in some quarters that audits 


as they are now made do not, in their 
entirety, give the companies every- 
thing they are entitled to. There 


have been one or two notable cases 
wherein companies found, several 
years after they had been on a risk, 
that their premium had been based 
on a payroll many thousands of dol- 
lars under the actual figure. The 
knowledge of these cases leads many 
observers of a skeptical turn of mind 
to wonder how extensive this condi- 
tion may be. It is generally felt, at 
least, that exhaustive audits would 
result in the favor of the companies ; 


that the extra premiums so 
than balance 


that is, 
obtained would more 
such excess premiums as might have 
to be returned. 


oK OK * 


€ conputhinn would 
of course, be necessarily softened 
under the central audit bureau 
scheme. Many companies will not 
want to sacrifice their individuality 
to it. The question is whether com- 
pensation business, under present loss 
ratios, is worth competing for. 


x * x 


The discrepancy in 
compensation rate requirements be- 
tween stock and non-stock companies 
afforded Commissioner Clark of Ver- 
mont an “out” on the filings recently 
made by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance in _ that 
State. The stock companies requested 
an approximate 10 per cent increase, 
the non-stock interests rates not ap- 
preciably different from current lev- 
els. This disposed of the question 
for the Commissioner who, in a let- 
ter to General Manager W. F. Roe- 
ber of the Council said: 


“It is evident that there is a dis- 
agreement among the members of the 
Council, evidenced by the filing of 
two bases of rates widely different in 
structural makeup and amount. The 
approval of two sets of rates is re- 
pugnant to the best interests of the 
insuring public. This Department 
should not act as arbitrator to adjust 
differences of opinion between mem- 
bers of the National Council. Such 
matters are more properly disposed of 
within the doors of the Council. 

“The petition for increase in rates 
on compensation insurance in Ver- 
mont is therefore not approved.” 
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CompensationRates Financial Responsibility Act | 


in Michigan 


Commissioner Approves 
Flat 15 Per Cent In-| 


In Michigan 

|The incoming 1933 legisla- 
| ture, controlled by the Demo- 
| cratic party for the first time 
in several decades, will be 


crease, Effective Dec. | asked to pass an autoists’ fi- 


31. 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. — 


In the belief that the work- 
men’s compensation carriers 
operating in Michigan are en- 
titled to a rate increase on 
the basis of recent experi- 


| nancial responsibility act, ac- 
| cording to J. George O’Brien, 
manager of the northern 
division of the Automobile 
| Club of Michigan. The last 
| two legislatures have failed 
to make material progress to- 
ward passing such measures 





ence, Commissioner Charles | although they were intro- 
D. Livingston has announced | duced. Their ardent sponsor 
his approval of a flat 15 per | in the past, however, Sen. 


cent increase over present 
schedules for both stock and 
mutual carriers, effective 
Dec. 31, he announced during 
the past week. The National 
Council on Compensation In- 
surance has indicated its ac- 
ceptance of the commission- 
er’s terms, he said. 

The National Council has 
twice attempted to file sched- 
ules calling for an increase of 
16.9 per cent for stock car- 


riers and 6.3 for mutuals, the | 


first of these being definitely 
rejected both by the commis- 
sioner and the state anti-dis- 
crimination commission be- 
cause it provided for rebat- 
ing to the large insureds a 
considerable portion of the 
increase and thus set up a 
discrimination between risks. 
The differential filing for 
stock and mutual companies 
also encountered depart- 
mental objections and is not 
allowed in the commission- 
er’s approved increase. 
While the occupational dis- 
ease loading which marked 
the second proposed filing is 


not generally applicable in | 
Michigan since the law pro- | 


vides compensation only for 


| Ernest Conlon, Grand Rapids, 
| did not run for reelection. 
| O’Brien said during the past 


| week that a model bill will be | 


introduced again and that 
every effort will be made to 
| secure its passage. He ex- 
plained that compulsory in- 
| surance is not sought, but 
protection of the motoring 
| public from drivers irrespon- 
sible enough to have an un- 





The Northern Bonding 
Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the Wayne Surety 
Company of Detroit, Mich., 
have recently been licensed. 








procedure. Both of the pro- 
posed filings submitted by the 
council were complicated in 
the extreme. It is generally 
conceded that if a simple re- 
quest for a specific rate in- 
crease, applying without dis- 


| crimination to all carriers and 


accidental injuries, the com- | 


missioner indicated that it 
has inferential approval if 
the companies wish to con- 
sider it in the 15 per cent in- 
crease allowed. He pointed 
out that cases involving oc- 
cupational diseases are fre- 
quently decided on a common 
law basis, resulting in heavy 
judgment at times. 

H. B. Corell, deputy com- 
missioner, said that the ap- 
proval is based solely on the 
need for an increase to bal- 
ance adverse experience but 
that the Compensation Coun- 
cil’s proposed filing and its 
arguments are not considered 
in the approval order. The 


applied on a flat basis to all 
compensation lines without 


| occupational 
| this matter will undoubtedly | 


change in policies or general | 
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15 per cent increase is to be ‘claims based wholly 


lines, had been made last 
summer that it would have 
obtained prompt depart- 
mental approval. 


There is a possibility that | 


the 1933 legislature will make 
numerous changes in the 
compensation law. There has 


been pressure for several ses- | 


sions in behalf of including 
diseases, and 


be revived, particularly since 
the companies are proposing 
a specific loading to cover this 
phase of the business. It is 
also thought likely that an 
effort may be made to reduce 
the maximum and minimum 
scales in the light of gener- 


ally reduced wages in indus- | 
try and the unusually heavy 


drain from compensation 
or 


situation. The rates were ad- 
vanced in 1929. 


SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 3— | 


paid judgment against them. | 


° | 
in | 
|part on the unemployment | 


Illinois License for Lloyds 
Insurance Co. of America 


| The Division of Insurance 
of the Illinois Department of 
| Trade and Commerce has 
officially noted the retirement 
| of the Detroit Fidelity and 
| Surety Co., the Constitution 
Indemnity Co. and the Lloyds 
| Casualty Co. It has issued a 
| license to the Lloyds Insur- 
| ance Co. of America, which 
is the carrier resulting from 
|the merger of these three 
companies. 





Wayne Surety Licensed 


The Michigan department has 
licensed the Wayne Surety of 
Detroit, which, it is under- 
stood, is reinsuring the de- 
pository bond business of the 
Central West Casualty. The 
new carrier, headed by Hal 
H. Smith, president of the 
Central West, is capitalized 
at $250,000, has a $25,000 sur- 
| plus and has $275,000 total 
assets. 

Certificate of authority of 
the company is limited to fi- 
| delity and surety. Other offi- 
|cers are: William E. Snyder, 
| vice-president, and Hal H. 
|Smith, Jr., secretary-treas- 
| urer. 





Licensed in California 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 2 
|The American Title Insur- 
| ance Company, writing title 
| lines exclusively, has been 
| licensed to operate in Cali- 
|fornia. The company was 
| known formerly as the Deal- 
| ers Finance Company, writ- 
| 


ing credit insurance, and the 
change was effected through 
| an amendment to the articles 
of incorporation, which have 
been improved by Commis- 
sioner E. Forrest Mitchell. 
C. A. Haskins of Los An- 
geles, also secretary-treas- 
|urer of the Coast Surety 


Company, is president of the 
American Title Insurance 
Company. 





Illinois Manufacturers Mutual 


The Illinois Manufacturers 
Mutual Casualty Association, 
Chicago, Ill., was examined 
by the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment as of Sept. 30, 1932. 
It was found in possession 
of total admitted assets of 
$1,081,822 with liabilities of 
$658,401, and with a surplus 
to policyholders of $423,330. 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. 3— | 
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Automobile Deaths 
‘Reduced in 1932 


| Travelers Estimate Such 
Fatalities at 29,000 
Under 1931 


The terrific toll of life an- 
nually taken by automobiles 
in this country has at last 
been checked according to a 
preliminary report of the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany which estimates that 
deaths from automobile acci- 
| dents in the United States in 
| 1932 totalled around 29,000. 
| This figure is approximately 
14 per cent less than for 
1931. 

While most observers will 
attribute this reduction in 
the death rate to the fact 
that fewer cars are being 
operated on the highways 
| during this period of financial 
| depression, it is quite prob- 
able that the earnest efforts 
of companies such as the 
Travelers and others, and the 
| National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, to 
spread the automobile safety 
message have had something 
to do with the reversal of the 
fatal accident trend. 

Although the fatalities this 
year are around 14 per cent 
less than last year, according 
to the preliminary figures, 
other statistics from states 
having more than 35 per cent 
of the country’s total popula- 
tion show an increase of 1.3 
per cent in deaths per acci- 
dent, an increase of 6 per 
cent in the number of per- 
sons injured non-fatally per 
accident, and a combined in- 
crease of 5.8 per cent in the 
number of persons killed and 
injured non-fatally per acci- 
dent. 

Four geographical sections 
of the country failed to show 
as large a percentage de- 
crease in deaths as is indi- 
cated for the entire country. 
These are the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, South At- 
lantic and Pacific Coast 
states. 
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and record of accom- 
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Collections Better 
Than Last Year 


But Volume of Business 
Less in South Than 
in 1931 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 3 | 


Fire and casualty agents 
in the South are generally 


taking stock of a lean busi- 
ness year. Their collections 
are better because they have 
been more careful of their 
risks but their volume of 
business is even less than it 
was last year. Balances will 
not be as hard to meet be- 
cause more agents are operat- 
ing on a cash basis, depend- 
ing less on riding the banks 
and the companies. 
Consolidations and other 
causes continue to thin out 
the number of agents, but the 
process has rid the business 
of those who were insolvent 
and hated to admit it. The 
process has strengthened ex- 
isting agents. They have 
had their baptism of fire and 
are now in position to profit 
by a business revival. Most 
agents have succeeded in 
getting their overhead ex- 
penses reduced, rent and of- 
fice expense being the two 
main items. Company agents 
report that collections while 
slow enough somewhat 
improved over last year. 
They will not have the vol- 
ume of losses they have ex- 
perienced the last three years. 
Birmingham agents early 
in the year adopted a plan of 
credit control through the 
Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion. Delinquents are re- 
ported to the association 
which sends out a complete 
list of deadbeats each week 
to each subscribing agent. It 


are 

















| contract 
| vital thing in 


of 


is no longer possible for a | 
property owner to keep cov- | 


ered by switching from one 
agent to the other without 
ever paying a premium. The 
trouble with the system is 
that agents are slow in re- 
How- 


porting delinquents. 

ever, the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Fire Insurance 
Agents keeps behind the 
matter. 





Death of Dr. A. D. Risteen 

Dr. Allan D. Risteen, di- 
rector of technical research 
and for several years editor 
of safety publications for the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, died in Hartford, De- 
cember 30, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was a nationally 
known authority on technical 
subjects, with particular ref- 
erence to safety engineering. 
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INTERPRETS INSURANCE 
PICTURE FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Business as conducted to- | it was pointed out by the 


day is an immensely compli- | 
cated affair and success or | 
failure in one line of industry 
is quickly transferred to 
others with which it comes in 
contact, declared Charles D. | 
Calkins, assistant supervisor, 
agency field service, casualty | 
lines of the Travelers Insur- | 
ance Company, Hartford, | 





Conn., speaking before the 
Exchange Club of New York | 


City, Thursday noon at the | 
McAlpin Hotel. 
Discussing the important | 
part which insurance plays | 
in business the speaker gave 
it as his opinion that the in- | 
stitution of insurance is so | 
interwoven into the business | 
fabric of the nation that it 
serves as the keystone of the 
arch of business relations. 
“Without insurance it 
would be impossible to carry 
on the gigantic enterprises 
of today,” said Mr. Calkins, 
“because of the various risks 
by which business is sur- 
rounded and without it, many 
enterprises would find it im- 
possible to obtain capital, and 
many an individual or cor- 
poration after a long and 
prosperous career would find 
themselves called upon to be- 
gin again at the bottom of 
the ladder of progress be- 
cause of some catastrophe 
which had overtaken them.” 
The ability to perform and 
to carry out the terms of a 
was said to be the 
insurance, in- 
asmuch as a contract is a 
promise to pay certain sums 
money or to do certain 
things, if and when certain 
contingencies arise. In con- 
nection with such a promise, 





speaker that in insurance, as 
in any other business, a client 
or customer obtains only as 
much as he pays for and no 
more. 

Because insurance is an in- 
tangible thing a number of 
fallacies which have become 
prevalent in the minds of the 
public were discussed by Mr. 


| Calkins. One of these, he said, 


is the belief that when a man 
pays a premium he does not 


| get his money’s worth unless 


there is a loss, while a second 
fallacy is the assumption 
that insurance is a luxury 
and must be dropped from a 
family’s budget whenever the 
pinch of adversity is felt. 

Various lines of insurance 
were gone into and explained 
by the speaker and in his com- 
ments mention was made of 
the part which the public 
plays in determining the 
rates for such lines of pro- 
tection as automobile insur- 
ance. For most objects which 
the public buys the price is 
largely determined by the law 
of supply and demand, it was 
said, whereas in insurance 
the cost is almost entirely 
controlled by the buyer. The 
insurance company was de- 
scribed as a collection agency 
and banker for policyholders, 
collecting such premiums as 
have been made necessary 
and disbursing the funds as 
payment for losses sustained 
by policyholders. 

The public was urged by 
Mr. Calkins to assist in the 
promotion of the safe use of 
the streets and highways and 
every individual was asked to 
do his part in such an under- 
taking. 








Dr. Risteen was the author 
many articles on various 
technical topics, published in 
numerous books and maga- 
zines. He was for several 
years editor of the technical 
journal, “Power,” and was an 
associate editor of “The Cen- 
tury Dictionary” and “The 
Encyclopaedia Americana.” 

His first work was with the 
United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, first in New 
York City and later at the 
central office of this survey 
in Washington, D. C. Sub- 
sequently he became editor of 
“Power.” In 1888 he became 
associated with the Hartford 


Steam Boiler Inspection and | 


Insutance Company, and was 
editor of “The Locomotive.” 


St. Louis Banks Pay More 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4— 
Bank holdup insurance has 
been greatly increased in St. 


Louis, Mo., under new rates 


now in effect. The old rate 
was $5 for each $1000 of in- 
surance carried. The new 
schedule is $20 for each 
$1000 up to $10,000 and $10 
for each additional $1000. 
Holdup rates for other 
commercial concerns have 
also been increased. The old 
rate was $10 per $1000; the 
new $13.50 per $1000. The 
rates are based on the ex- 
perience of the companies in 
Missouri and Illinois and 
were promulgated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & 


| Surety Underwriters. 








Closes Birmingham Branch 
Office 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 2. 
—Thg United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company closed 
its branch office in Birming- 
ham Jan. 1. Lee McGriff, 
manager of the branch has 
been reappointed state agent 
for the company and will 
continue with about the same 
organization and personnel. 
Mr. 
the company 20 years, 16 
years as state agent, part of 
the time associated with Ed 
S. Moore. After four years 
as branch manager he now 
becomes state agent again. 
He announced that in the 
future he would operate 
through regularly constitut- 
ed fire and casualty agents 
at strategic points in the 
state. 

A desire to cut expenses 
led the company to close its 
branch office, it was stated. 
Mr. McGriff, however, will 
continue to occupy the suite 
of offices in the Watts Build- 
ing. 


Limited Budget Reduces 
Number of Employes 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 3— 
Due to decreased collections 
and a limited budget the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has temporarily re- 
leased eight of its employes. 

Those released are L. W. 
Arnett, Nicholasville; Her- 
bert Carr, Fulton; Ward Le- 


high, Louisville; Woodson 
May, Somerset; C. N. Mor- 
gan, Elizabethtown; Tyler 


Munford, Morganfield; E. A. 
Taylor, Greenville and Er- 
vine Turner, Jackson. 


Mississippi Bridge Bond 

What may be termed the 
first major construction proj- 
ect of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is the $13,- 
000,000 Mississippi River 
Bridge at New Orleans. The 
Union Indemnity Company of 
New Orleans is the origi- 
nating underwriter on the 
contract bonds which have 
already been executed. Other 
companies participating on 
the bond are the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety, the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity, 
the American Surety, Fi- 
delity and Deposit, U. S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, Mary- 
land Casualty and the In- 
demnity Company of North 
America, 
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65—then what? 


THE WISF INVESTOR TODAY Is THINK 
ING IN TERMS OF FUTURE INCOME. 


Qur Deseriptive Booklet “65—Then What?” 
Thoughtful Con-ideration of Fach Individual Problem. 


STATE MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME 
Guarantees Absolute Security Against Future 
Uncertainties by Paying Income When 


It Is Most Needed 
STATE LIFE 


MUTUAL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


issurance Company 
Incorporated 1844 


Encourage- 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 


Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. 


Waco, Texas 





| 

















can use the services of two 


| EXPERIENCED 
AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


who are now in the life insurance 


‘ a nies 
business in Texas and are not over 35 


HARVESTER 


Life Insurance Company 


DALLAS TEXAS 
























































Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 








| 
| 

















/GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


| GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 
SHCWING ELABGRATE QUSPLAY 





CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


| St. Louis, Mo. 


| OFFERS 

Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 

Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Iilinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 







































FIRE AND LIFE 


z. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING -4™ 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 














Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
| Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 

| NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts - 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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ACTUARIES 


Established 1865 by David Parke Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Raaminations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON | 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500 Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 


CHICAGO 


JAMES Hl. WASIIBURN, F.A.1LA. 
Consulting Actaary 
LIFE INSURANCE—rdinary, lntermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Penstons 
228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Il! 
Phone Franklin 6559 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





INSPECTIONS 





J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 
LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 6103 
DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ACTUARIES 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK | 
| 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





| ERSTON L. MARSHALL | 


Consulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Celeord Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred B. Swarts, C. P. A 
B. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA | 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Comsulting Actuary 
615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 














INSPECTIONS 








24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 


FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Union Central's Home 


Office Building 


(Coneluded from page 15) 


Union Central Life’s growth was so 
rapid that in 1926, the company pur- 
chased the old Burnet House property, 
which adjoined its main building. This 
famous old hotel had become obsolete 
and was dismantled to make way for 
the modern Union Central Annex. In 
its days, the Burnet House was one 
of the leading hotels of the country. 
[t was opened to the public in 1850 and 
its guests included such personages as 
Abraham Lincoln, Prince of Wales 
(Edward VII), P. T. Barnum, Louis 
Kossuth and many others. 

The main entrance to the Union Cen- 
tral Life Annex is on Vine street 
through three arched doorways. Ove 
these entrance arches are three sym- 
bolic figures—symbolizing the three 
stages of life in which insurance is 
needed. The central figure is “Youth,” 
with its aspirations, strength and for- 
ward visions, the ideal time to bear the 
burden. The other figures are of a 
Mother and Child, the primary objects 
of insurance, and “Old Age,” the non- 
productive period of life when the bene- 
fits of endowments accrue. 

The Annex houses the various de 
partments of the clerical forces. The 
actuarial and medical departments have 
their headquarters in this building. A 
total of more than 1000 employees are 
housed in this latest Union Central 
structure, 

Nearly 10,000 people enter the build 
ings of Union Central Life each work- 
ing day. There is a public restaurant 
in the main building and one for em 
ployees in the Annex. A modern, high- 
speed garage for automobiles of the 
executives and employees as well as the 
public is conveniently located on the 
Third street side of the Annex. 

At the end of its first calendar year, 
Dec. 31, 1867, the Union Central Life 
Insurance Co. had in force upon its 
books 450 policies covering $1,037,050 of 
insurance. From this beginning it has 
grown steadily until it now has a total 
of $3,4035,783,666 paid-for insurance on 
its books. Since its organization, the 
company has paid $181,308,096 in set- 
tlement of claims. Its current assets 
amount to $335,395,806. 

As an organization, the Union Cen- 
tral Life is composed of its stockhold- 
ers, policyholders, officers, home office 
employees and about 3000 agents scat- 
tered throughout the country. It en- 
gages in business in 46 states and op- 
erates 80 general agencies. In its home 
personnel there are 75 employees who 
have been employed by the company 
more than 25 years. Of these, 15 are 
now officers of the company. The pres- 
ent officers of the company are: 
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